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INTRODUCTION 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


HIS the third Geography 
Number published 
The previous numbers 
appeared January, 1932, and Jan- 
uary, 1935. This issue contains nine 
articles specialists various 
phases geography. author 
shares with the readers 
article drawn from wide and suc- 
cessful experience. 

President Atwood presents the func- 
tion geography the development 
wholesome attitude mind to- 
ward the peoples other nations. 

Miss Patterson reveals the interest 
school high standing. 

Dr. Thomas analyzes the urban 
has given careful study for many 
years. 


Mr. Burkhardt gives the reader in- 
creased appreciation wall maps, 
atlas maps, and textbook maps. 

Miss Smith describes excellent 
movement geographic 
studies between teachers college and 
the schools the local county. 

Dr. Renner makes strong plea for 
study conservation natural re- 
sources the secondary school. 

Dr. Casto interprets geographically 
small country world-wide histor- 
ical interest. 

Dr. Visher contributes classified 
list college textbooks, enabling 
teachers geography select refer- 
ence material suited individual 
needs. 

Dr. Merriam shows the advantages 
gained having point 
view. 
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GEOGRAPHY INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


PRESIDENT CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


UCH has been said the break- 
ing down physical barriers 
that long held the peoples 

the world apart. The high mountains, 
the extensive deserts, the great oceans, 
the dense tropical forests, and even 
the polar ice are now crossed and re- 
crossed with comparative ease. Many 
have emphasized the significance 
man’s conquest distance and the 
elimination time. have been 
made conscious over and over again 
that the improvements means 
travel and communication have 
made this planet which live 
seem shrink. new world lies 
before us. 

With the great changes that have 
must recognize that the 
different peoples living this earth 
are longer isolated. The nations 
have become interdependent. The 
peoples all the civilized coun- 
tries have become accustomed ex- 
change raw materials 
products with the peoples other 
parts the world. Our food, our 
articles clothing, many the luxu- 
ries our homes and many the 
cultural enjoyments from music, art 
and literature, and our vacation plans 
reflect the intense activity along all 
lines intercommunication. 

Not only are physical objects ex- 
changed readily between the peoples 
living different parts the earth, 
but economic, political 
and religious—pass back and forth 
just freely and perhaps little 
more freely. Economic, social, polit- 


ical and biologic diseases spread freely 
from one country another. 
Geography has been silent but 
persistent factor throughout all his 
time, guiding the activities 
men, determining where they can best 
make living, fixing the population- 
capacity the different 
regions, and even determining 
many instances the location 
cities, towns, villages, railway routes, 
roads and airways. The spreading 
diseases among human beings, 
many important ways, influenced 
geographic conditions. may 
question temperatures, mois- 
ture, the distribution carriers, 
factors. problem within 
lations should undertaken without 
first giving consideration the phys 
ical setting involved that study. 
not chance that the few 
powerful nations this earth are all 
located the northern hemisphere 
and areas variable climates; they 
are all located regions rich min- 
eral resources and lands near the 
oceans. They could not have been de- 
veloped without 
but given abundance intelligence 
they could not have grown nations 
great power under the 
conditions that obtain over vast por 
tions the earth’s surface. Most 
the land area cares for less than two 
people per square mile. there 
unused little used portion con- 
tinent island which offers 
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mankind the opportunity devel- 
oping another powerful nation? That 
land must not region ex- 
ceeding heat, with long periods 
intense cold. must not 
desert. cannot restricted the 
interior continent where the peo- 
ple could not have easy access the 
sea. That land must have great 
wealth resources beneath the soil, 
for the people will soon recognize that 
they must have mineral fuel and me- 
resources. They will need vast 
supplies timber and large food-pro- 
ducing areas. The climate must 
such that the growing season suf- 
ficiently long permit the ripening 
will become powerful unit unless 
within its territory there are suitable 
accommodations for large popula- 
tion. 

The fact that all the lands worth 
having have now been appropriated 
the various nations this earth 
fundamental significance when 
considering international problem. 
nation can increase its territory 
today without trespassing upon the 
rights another nation. What has 
the trouble the Far East, 
and what was the meaning the 
Abyssinian war? What feared 
possible outcome the disturbed 
conditions Spain? What caused 
the trouble between the Paraguayan 
and Bolivian peoples South Amer- 
What fear may happen 
the people the Philippine Islands 
have complete independence and the 
United States assumes 
bility for the outcome 


Geography involved every sin- 
gle problem that presented our 
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Department State and the 
retaries Foreign Affairs the 
other nations the world. one 
should enter the foreign service 
any nation who has not become well 
acquainted with the natural resources 
and all conditions the 
various portions his own country 
and reasonably well acquainted with 
the environmental factors that are in- 
fluencing people other parts the 
world. 


the recent conference held 
Kingston, Ontario, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, about one hundred and fifty se- 
lected delegates were assembled con- 
sider the problems common inter- 
est between the United States 
America and the Dominion Can- 
ada. This conference was held under 
the joint auspices Queen’s Univer- 
sity and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Special 
grams were devoted the considera- 
tion trade relationships, finan- 
cial policies the two nations, 
labor problems and cultural inter- 
ests which have common. 
special session was devoted the geo- 
factors which provide the set- 
ting and the basis for understanding 
many the different points view 
reflected such conference. 

The natural provinces 
North America are not limited 
that imaginary line which separates 
these two most friendly nations the 
world. The New England and the 
Acadian regions are unit from the 
geographic point view. The Cen- 
tral Plains the United States ex- 
tend northward beyond Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario the base the 
great Laurentian Uplands. Many 
the physical conditions which deter- 
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mine the occupations the people 
the two sides the line are nearly 
identical and the interests the two 
groups people will naturally 
nearly identical. The Great Plains 
the United States extend north- 
ward into Canada, and there 
doubt but that the interests the peo- 
ple living the Dakotas and Montana 
are more nearly like the interests 
those living Manitoba and Alberta 
than they are like those the people 
living the Appalachian Highlands 
either country. The North Amer- 
cordilleran provinces extend 
through the western portion the 
United States and northward through 
Canada the valley the Yukon. 
Each nation has share the Rocky 
Mountains, the great plateau prov- 
inces, and the Pacific borderlands, 
and the development that section 
the continent they have similar 
problems meet. The Laurentian 
Upland, which has its greatest exten- 
sion the lands Canada, extends 
south and southwest Lake Superior 
into the northern peninsula Michi- 
gan, into the northern part Wiscon- 
sin and into northeastern Minnesota. 
the Thousand Islands the St. 
Lawrence the great Canadian Upland 
crosses the river that forms the inter- 
national boundary line into the state 
New York, where includes the 
Adirondack Mountains. share 
with Canada part the great Lau- 
rentian Upland. 


each nation must recognize 
that unity understanding and 

point view essential. The people 
living Canada west Montreal 
will never understand the economic, 
social and cultural conditions among 
the people living the region border- 


ing the lower St. Lawrence unless they 
take into consideration the isolation 
which has long obtained for that 
tion their national domain. When 
the headwaters navigation reached 
only those living the 
banks the lower St. Lawrence saw 
the boats from Europe and other parts 
the world pass them by. For 
turies they had little contact with the 
rest the world. When the head 
navigation was moved Montreal 
they even more isolated and 
they naturally developed system 
economy and social and religious 
culture which was from that 
which was developing farther west. 
group people eastern Canada 
can thoroughly understand and sym- 
pathize with those Jiving the Great 
Plains region Canada unless they 
have become intimately acquainted 
with the stage setting that part 
the country. Most the people liv- 
ing New England know very little 
the social, cultural con- 
ditions the southern states, the 
southwestern portion our country, 
the high mountain and plateau 
provinces the far west. Through 
knowledge geography the peoples 
the different sections Canada 
and the United States may come 
have intelligent sympathy for the 
other citizens their own countries 
who live under very different condi- 
tions, and are, therefore, facing very 
different problems. 

There still greater unity, 
ever, which the geography the con- 
tinent demands and the sentiment 
the people both sides the line 
demands, and that North Amer 
ican unity. the United States, 
order understand the point 
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view Canadians, must appreciate 
the physical setting which influences 
the human drama that country, and 
they Canada must know our geog- 
raphy order intelligently sympa- 
thize with the problems within the 
United States. 

The differences political organi- 
zation are less importance the 
daily lives the people living the 
two sides the line than the similari- 
ties and differences the physical 
features, soils, forests, grasslands, 
mineral resources and climatic condi- 
tions the two sides the political 
boundary. have many interests 
and problems common because 
similarities the geographic setting. 
The recent drought which seriously 
affected those living the drier parts 
our mid-western plains extended 
northward into Canada and vitally af- 
fected the people living that part 
the continent. The dust storms were 
not limited the political boundary 
line. The people both nations must 
recognize that that part the con- 
tinent the farmers are work 
marginal zone where, during periods 
drought, there danger distress 
and despair. When adequate rainfall 
comes the fear starvation and 
death disappears and period pros- 
perity follows. 
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true that the physical barriers 
that kept the people the world 
apart have been broken down. But 
new barriers have arisen. Why 
there much trouble the world? 
Why there mad rush increase 
armaments each the leading na- 
tions? not the burden past wars 
sufficient? Must look forward not 
only the destruction life and 
property battle, but day when 
the productive work men and 
women will devoted large part 
paying for past, present, future 
wars? that the aim the civilized 
world? can hope develop 
poinion positively opposed 
the use guns, bombs, poison gases, 
bacteria and bayonets the settle- 
ment international problems? This 
can accomplished only through edu- 
cation. breeds suspicions. 
Full knowledge and intelligent sym- 
pathy develop friendships. 

our duty, through education, 
the last the barriers that 
are keeping the peoples who inhabit 
this planet apart. must strive for 
more and more intelli- 
gent understanding problems that 
arise the different parts the 
world. study geography should 
help. 
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INSTRUCTOR GEOGRAPHY, BADMINTON SCHOOL, BRISTOL, ENGLAND 


the custom for the 
large majority citizens send 
their children the public ele- 

mentary and high schools the coun- 
try, that there not the great di- 
versity types schools which exists 
Britain. Free education avail- 
able Britain, but many people who 
can afford so, send their children 
schools which are not dependent 
the State. These schools, being the 
creation private enterprise, vary 
considerably character and organi- 
zation, but the most important type 
the “Public School.” The Public 
School characteristically British 
institution differing only from Pri- 
vate School that not owned 
one individual, but public com- 
pany. supported very largely 
tuition fees. The intellectual stand- 
ards attained are comparable with 
those schools under the Board 
But perhaps greater 
extent than the Board Education 
schools, the English school ful- 
fils the ideal educating the “whole 
man”: much emphasis placed 
the training character, physical de- 
velopment, and the study the arts. 
Each school has individuality. 
The “tone” the school set the 
ideals which inspired its founders 
those who later 
and can felt every branch 
school life, whether the class- 
room, playing field, chapel. 

Badminton School, Bristol, one 

the outstanding public boarding 
schools for girls England. Its 


cess the achievement the present 
head mistress, Miss Beatrice Ba- 
ker, A., who has held this position 
since 1911. The school was founded 
1858. Miss Baker has consistently 
striven realize the school the 
highest educational ideals. parti- 
cular has been her aim, ever since 
the War, further the cause Peace 
the world, training the girls 
regard the promotion Peace their 
most important service. Girls from 
other countries are the 
school, for felt that such contacts 
are very real step towards sympa- 
thetic understanding other nations. 
Students have come various times 
from India, Poland, Switzerland, 
France, Argentine, Germany, United 
States, and the Union South 

There branch the League 
Nations Union the school, and each 
year party girls attends the Jun- 
ior Summer School the League 
Nations Geneva. 1931, when 
Badminton was made Publie School, 
Board Governors was appointed. 
They were chosen because their in- 
terest the Peace Movement and not 
for the financial support they might 
provide. The School fortunate 
having Visitor, Lord and 
President, Professor Gilbert Murray. 

All the teaching the School 
based the ideals international 
and the brotherhood 
man. This especially true the 
field geography, where possible 
learn other peoples and other 
lands. But most important all the 
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aims underlying the teaching geog- 
raphy Badminton the insistence 
that students may learn respect 
only those opinions which are thought- 
ful and based facts rather than 
unreasoning prejudice. 

Badminton School, with enroll- 
ment necessarily limited about 230, 
enrolls girls varying age from 
years, and thus divided into 
Junior and Senior School, the trans- 
ition between the two occurring the 
age 11. The School located 
the outskirts Bristol, large Uni- 
versity city. The School estate in- 
acres gardens and playing fields, 
and stands three hundred feet above 
sea level. 

There are usually not more than 
fifteen girls each class that in- 
dividual attention possible. af- 
ternoon lessons are given, since this 
time reserved for study, outdoor 
games, and other activities. 

The work geography benefits 
brary and geography room. The lat- 
ter amply provided with reference 
books, atlases, surveying and weather 
instruments, pictures, geological and 
other museum specimens, wall maps 
the continents and leading coun- 
tries, large scale topographical maps, 
individual tables with surfaces ac- 
commodate the latter, globes, lantern, 
and supplies mapping inks, graph, 
tracing and drawing paper. 

Geography the Junior School fol- 
lows the direction the children’s 
interests and largely taught through 
projects. definite attempt made 
teach the subject systematically un- 
til the Senior School Stage, where 


there are six classes 
Forms correspond the four 
stages the American High School, 
freshmen seniors. Forms and 
are for children between and 
years age. the Senior School 
each teacher responsible for one sub- 
ject. 

Nearly all types British schools 
are alike the organization their 
curriculum, students not 
graduate, but are prepared for exter- 
nal examinations which are set and 
corrected examinations syndi- 
cate working independently schools. 
These examinations are planned 
cover certain requirements univer- 
sity matriculation. Students who ob- 
tain passing average certain 
groups subjects receive 
Certificate.” They enter for 
examination the majority the 
subjects which they have studied 
school, that they cannot drop them 
after one semester year. 
dent beginning Form with seven 
eight subjects, which English, 
Mathematics, Geography, History, 
French are compulsory, does not reach 
the required standard these sub 
jects until Form when cus- 
tomary take the School Certificate 
examination. After Form girls 
have completed their general educa- 
tion and they may spend one two 
years study the subjects they 
choose, preparing further for 
University Scholarships Entrance 
Examinations. 


Thus will seen that the geog- 
raphy teacher has the responsibility 
planning syllabus cover five 
years consecutive study, with 
possibility advanced work cer- 
tain branches the subject, such 
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Economic, Physical, Political 
Geography. 

Though the requirements the 
School Certificate Examinations de- 
termine very largely the content 
the geography syllabus Forms 
and there are other important con- 
siderations. One that the five 
years allotted, the leading countries 
the world should studied de- 
tail and the others least outline, 
that the students may familiar 
with the map the World and yet 
know more than mere position 
places. Secondly, information should 
presented and selected way 
suited the age and ability the 
children. achieve this purpose the 
unit study the Region. not 
until after Form that any serious 
attempt made specialize teach- 
ing world geography certain aspects 
such Economic, Physical, Po- 

Because the number subjects 
each student, and the short 
time the day reserved for lessons, 
the time given geography study per 
week three periods, each minutes 
length, with one hour least for 
geography study outside the class- 
room. The lesson provides the basis 
for the assignment. may consist 
reading the textbook, independent 
research the library, illustrative 
map drawn, discussion ques- 
tion written. 

Every student must possess good 
atlas and use constantly. not 
considered desirable for textbooks 
have many maps the type found 
the atlas. 

Class examinations are given the 
end each year. Students must ob- 
tain passing grade average 


all their subjects order pass 
into higher form. One two other 
examinations may given during the 
year, addition tests. The year 
divided into three terms, Winter, 
Spring, and Summer, each weeks 
length, instead semesters. The 
vacations approximately one month 
each occur between the terms. 

Many children come Badminton 
from other schools enter Form 
the Senior School, that there 
uniformity their geographical train- 
ing. fresh start therefore made. 
The study the Great Natural 
gions the World occupies the first 
year and chosen because gives the 
children preliminary view the 
World before proceeding the 
tailed study special regions. Hu- 
man details, such the mode life, 
homes and work peoples foreign 
countries hold the interest young 
children, and much opportunity 
given for practice the use the 
atlas, especially aid the under- 
standing directions, latitude 
and longitude. Practical work in- 
such the making picture 
friezes, clay models, maps and dia- 
grams. Simple rules for printing and 
map-making are taught. 

Form the British Isles are 
studied for one year. Simple ideas 
about geology, climate, land forms, 
and maps are introduced 
since actual illustrations 
drawn from the child’s own experience 
and observation. 


Form IIT the year devoted 
the study the three Southern Con- 
tinents, since these are inhabited 
peoples organized simple societies, 
agricultural primitive. 

Form the detailed study 
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North America and Asia affords ex- 
amples more complex human 
groups, for instance, the ancient 
civilizations the Far East and the 
highly industrialized society East- 
ern United States. Correlation 
tween geography and other subjects 
the curriculum made easy be- 
cause students any class have 
nucleus essential subjects their 
programme which they have studied 
the same degree. This especially 
useful Form IV, where knowledge 
history and science, for instance, 
helps the students understand cer- 
tain political and social problems and 
the scientific explanation climate. 
When children have reached this 
stage, they have accumulated infor- 
mation regarding physiography and 
geography through inciden- 
tal references the material these 
subjects. For example, the work 
rivers well illustrated the Mis- 
sissippi, Colorado, Hwangho, the 
work ice the continent North 
America, folded mountains vari- 
ety regions, and each country, 
distribution natural resources, 
trade and trade routes are considered. 

Form about third the year 
devoted the study Europe. Em- 
phasis placed the physical and 
economic background each country. 
Reference made international 
problems they center around defi- 
nite geographical facts, such the 
position boundaries relation 
physical barriers, distribution peo- 
ples, and control routes. The re- 
mainder the year spent studying 
the British Isles more advanced 


way than previously. Large scale to- 
pographical maps contrasting re- 
gions are used illustrate types 
land forms. Weather observations 
and the study the daily weather 
map are required for the understand- 
ing British climate. 

During the last few weeks preced- 
ing the public examinations the 
end July, review all previous 
work regional geography made 
dealing with facts physical and 
geography their world 
setting. 

Form the syllabus varies ac- 
cording the requirements the 
individual students, but recent 
course has been the Political and 
Geography the British 
Empire. 

The proximity the school both 
town and country makes possible 
have varied outdoor work, such 
the interpretation contour maps 
the field, surveying, observation the 
sun’s altitude determining latitude, 
visits museums and factories. Much 
this work done the Regional 
Survey Club. The chief purpose 
the club study the Bristol en- 
vironment all its aspects, as, for 
example, the geological, historical and 
economic phases. Some members un- 
dertake similar work their own 
home district during vacations. Thus, 
practical way, students discover 
that all knowledge inter-related, and 
that geography its fullest 
tation makes real contribution to- 
wards the proper understanding 
local well world problems. 
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Lewis Tuomas, 


PROFESSOR GEOGRAPHY 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


RBAN geography the science 
relationships between 
urban community and its site 

and position. urban community 
concerns the characteristics which are 
involved the complex specialization 
and integration its and 
arts. Hence, urbanism not neces- 
sarily matter size but function. 
The site the natural setting the 
area occupied the community. The 
position the location with respect 
the general natural and cultural en- 
vironment. 


Because communities are aggrega- 
tions people, the human aspects 
urban geography are very significant. 
Different combinations political, 
historical, social, economic, and racial 
result different types 
urban communities. Different 
types sites permit different urban 
patterns. Different types positions 
condition different functional motifs 
the urban landscape. 


Metropolitan St. Louis ag- 
glomeration many towns and cities 
clustered about natural focus the 
confluence the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers. The terrain consists 
broad flat-bottomed troughs separating 
smoothly undulating uplands. The 
metropolitan area comprises some 822 
square miles which about 1,293,000 
people live. The community typi- 
cally American, being derived from 
colonial American, northern Euro- 
pean, southern European, and central 
African stocks. 


The position Metropolitan St. 
Louis cartographically 90° West 
Longitude and 38° and 38’ North 
Latitude, physiographically the 
heart the Central Lowlands, 
matically the humid continental 
region, hydrographically between the 
Upper and Lower 
ally the transition between forest 
and prairie, and economically the 
Corn Belt with its diversity types 
agriculture, mining, transportation, 
trade, and manufactures. other 
place has this combination commu- 
nity, site, and position. conse- 
quence, St. Louis has its own peculi- 
arities, its own story, and its own 
environmental adaptations. few 
cities may similar, but none 

urban area may likened 
which the works man compose 
design motifs set background 
natural features. The various motifs 
which were inspired the spirit 
the successive stages the evolution 
the community, are the nuclear set- 
tlements developed French farmers, 
fur posts traders, gigantic 
houses merchants, factories 
manufacturers, railroads 
nals civil engineers, smelters and 
refineries mining engineers, water- 
ways and port hydraulic engineers, 
power-houses and nets electrical 
engineers, neighborhood 
shop-keepers, and parks, plazas and 
boulevards city planners. The 
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adaptations the motifs the site 
and the preceding motifs have re- 
sulted retail and wholesale com- 
mercial districts, light and heavy man- 
ufactural districts, urban and 
urban residential districts, public and 
private recreational districts, and sat- 
ellite cities. part has its own 
peculiar features due its own ter- 
rain, functions, and people. The en- 
semble truly urban agglomera- 
tion. 
Tue Sire 

The hills and valleys St. Louis 
are important factors the geography 
the area. The general features con- 
form the slight relief which typ; 
ical the Central Lowlands the 
North American Continent. The dif- 
ference between the altitudes the 
major valley floors and the skyline 
summit levels about 320 feet, the 
flood-plains being about 400 feet above 
sea level and the higher hill tops be- 
ing about 720 feet. The major val- 
leys, Mississippi, Missouri, and Mera- 
mec, are well known everyone who 
all familiar with the district. 
The skyline level not obvious. 

one stands upland area 
and looks away the horizon, the gen- 
tle undulations and rounded hills melt 
into distant skyline which appears 
smooth and flat. Such 
face was formed very long pe- 
riod erosion, during which time the 
inequalities surface were reduced 
essential smoothness and the land 
blends imperceptibly with the sea. 
Subsequently, the plain was gently 
uplifted, the streams were rejuven- 
ated, and the general contour the 
present landscape was evolved the 
processes weathering and erosion 
running water. 
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the vicinity St. Louis the 
peneplain skyline about 500 feet 
above sea level. rises gently to- 
ward the west and about miles 
attains altitude about 750 feet. 
Toward the east, slopes more gently 
about 500 feet miles. This 
basic landform stage has been mod- 
ified the work running water, 
aeolian, ground water, 
agencies. 

The geographer recognizes the 
site St. Louis several types re- 
lief features result different 
physiographic histories. They are 
peneplain uplands, glacial uplands, 
karst uplands, bluff breaks, and/ 
large valleys. These types physio- 
graphic condition man’s use 
adjustments. obvious that St. 
Louis does not have monotonous set- 
ting, but endowed with pleasing 
variety features its environs. 


ADAPTATION 


The growth St. Louis has geo- 
significance the analysis 
the metropolitan mosaic. The 
growth St. Louis may divided 
into stages evolution which are 
characterized the adjustments 
the city certain phases its re- 
gional environment. The effect 
similar multi-color printing, where 
each imprint intensifies, mixes, 
neutralizes the previous impressions 
making finished coloritype. 

The first imprint was made about 
the middle the eighteenth century 
when French pioneers from the lower 
St. Lawrence valley and gulf settled 
the vicinity little farm villages, 
such Cahokia, Prairie Pont, 
French Village, and Carondelet. The 
farm lands which these early immi- 
grants tilled have changed their ap- 
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pearance and function. Then they 
were subsistence farms supporting 
thrifty, complacent, independent peo- 
ple. Today some the lands are 
parts large general farms, some are 
intensively cultivated truck and 
market gardens, and some have been 
blotted out urban use, such rail- 
roads, factories, commercial buildings, 
and residences. 

The second imprint began with the 
founding St. Louis 1764. Un- 
like the farm villages which grew 
gradual accretion settlers moved in- 
the vicinity, St. Louis began 
full-fledged fur-trading post, some 
thirty citizens arriving all once 
representatives famous New Or- 
leans fur-trading company. The cen- 
ter interest the village was the 
substantial building which 
housed the trading post, and which 
was located the waterfront what 
now the Levee District. 


stone 


The third imprint began with the 
great tide farmer and miner emi- 
gration into the prairies and moun- 
tains the West. St. Louis not only 
was the most important outfitting cen- 
ter, but was the gateway through 
which moved the increasingly large 
volume supplies needed the emi- 
grants. The coming the first steam- 
boat the early eighteen hundreds 
was followed hundreds steam- 
boats which facilitated trade the 
many miles waterways. The de- 
velopment numerous overland trails, 
notably the Santa Fé, California, and 
Oregon, enlarged the sphere com- 
mercial influence St. Louis. Again 
the Levee District responded the 
stimulus and great wholesale and job- 
bing houses crowded the congested 
waterfront, where steamboats tied up. 


The fourth imprint began with the 
advent many manufacturing 
ities which sought provide local 
supply the great volume goods 
moving through the city. The reason- 
ing was thus: why should they buy 
all their merchandise Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and 
more, when they could manufacture 
much themselves? Consequently 
when company’s business reached 
sufficient volume, branched out into 


the manufacturing business. Others 
boldly entered the manufacturing 


Foundries, machine 
shops, brick yards, flour mills, tanner- 
ies, chemical shops, tobacco factories, 
shoe factories, drug factories, saw- 
mills, and printing establishments 
crowded close the wholesale houses 
and spread northward and southward 
along the banks the Mississippi 
River and westward the shallow 
valley Mill Creek. 

The fifth imprint began with the 
building the railroads from St. 
Louis westward, and East St. Louis 
from the East. The railroads, with 
their associated terminal depots, con- 
nections, yards and shops, added new 
and features the growing 
urban area and provided structure 
for commercial movements. The rail- 
road stage development favored 
east-west alignment, raw materials 
going east and manufactured goods 
going west. Warehouses and factories 
shifted railroad and trackage sites, 
and rails were laid form intri- 
cate terminal web. 

The sixth imprint was facilitated 
the development the railroad net 
focusing St. Louis, and involved 
the businesses utilizing the mineral 
resources the St. Louis territory. 
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The low priced, excellent coal easily 
obtainable from the Southern 
fields was stimulant the local 
manufacture products from nearby 
and distant mineral deposits. During 
the latter decades the nineteenth 
century the iron and steel business 
St. Louis was stimulatd the mining 
high grade iron ore Iron 
Mountain, Missouri. Numerous iron 
furnaces were built Carondelet. 

The seventh imprint began about 
1860, and might considered 
embossment, since involved the 
raising dikes and the digging 
ditches. Major dikes protect the low 
flood-plains the Illinois side 
the high waters the Mississippi 
River. Before such dikes were con- 
structed, water high flood stages 
covered the entire American Bottoms. 
protect the low ground from floods 
originating the prairie up- 
lands, diked channels were constructed 
carry the water across the flood- 
plain from the bluffs the river. 
order converge the drainage into 
few large channels master ditch, 
some two hundred feet wide, was dug 
along the base the eastern bluffs. 

The eighth imprint appears 
lacy grid which covers the whole area 
with towers and power lines which 
radiate from 
plants and which also tie into regional 
hook-ups with hydro-electric plants 
Keokuk and Bagnell dams. The high 
degree electrification the urban 
area made visible the distribu- 
tion net connecting the various parts 
and satellite cities. 

The ninth imprint brought out the 
neighborhood residential and shopping 
cores. Many the neighborhoods 
originated independent suburban 


cities, towns, and villages, but have 
been enmeshed the expanding pat- 
tern residential growth. Some 
neighborhood business 
evolved crystallized the intersec- 
tions major highway arteries, such 
Grand-Olive. 

The tenth imprint progress 
and involves the beautification the 
vards, plazas, centers, parks, and 
outer-park systems. Notable ac- 
count its size and monumental 
buildings public and private types 
the Memorial Plaza. The various 
lakes and bluff strips afford natural 
themes for treatment with drives and 
playgrounds. The new lake above Al- 
ton Dam expected especially 
worthy treatment for 
reational purposes. probable 
that this imprint will include slum 
clearance rehabilitation which will 
further enhance the desirability the 
St. Louis Metropolitan Area for work 
and play. 


Tue 


casual glance map airview 
shows the Levee the hub natu- 
ral and artificial structural features 
such waterways, railways, and high- 
ways. The dividing line between the 
river the Upper and Lower 
Mississippi River the Levee. The 
railroads the west side diverge from 
the Levee the north, the west, and 
the south. The railroads the east 
side converge great terminal 
houses opposite the Levee. For many 
years the only bridge-crossing, Eads 
Bridge, was the Levee. The fer- 
ries which served the Levee for many 
years connected the roads Illinois 
and Missouri. These roads radiate 
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from the ferry landings like the 
strands spider web, and are con- 
nected many concentric roads 
which complete the pattern the web. 
the mosaic Metropolitan St. 
Louis these roads have become boule- 
vards and major highways whose con- 
crete slabs constitute the artificial 
skeleton the urban area. 

The broad placid waters the Mis- 
sissippi River divide the urban area 
into two distinct parts. The Missouri 
River forms part the northwestern 
boundary the area. Low gray lime- 
stone cliffs and brown loessial bluffs 
stand mild relief. Hills are clothed 
with woods crowned with mansions, 
schools, churches. The intervening 
billowy surface mirrors the light from 
multitude roofs, streets, and high- 
ways, presents open spaces parks, 
country clubs, cemeteries, airports, 
and idle property. Standing out 
prominently are the 
ness districts St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, Alton, and St. 
Charles with their blocks stores, of- 
fice buildings, and loft factories. 

Stretching along the main, connect- 
ing, and belt lines railroads the 
west side are compact industrial dis- 
tricts which appear veins the 
pattern and divide the mosaic into ir- 
regular patches. North, south, and 
west from the Levee extend the North 
Broadway, South Broadway, and Mill 
Creek districts respectively. The 
Northwest, River des Peres, Oak Hill, 
and Carondelet districts are outlying 
industrial districts. All the west side 
districts are dominated small light 
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manufacturing plants, although there 
are some rather large factories. The 
buildings are usually multiple story. 

the east side, Monsanto, Madi- 
son, Granite City, East Alton, Wood 
River, Hartford, and Alton are each 
noted for one more large scale fae- 
tories the heavy industry type. The 
large acreage, massive structures, and 
towering chimneys are high lights 
the around which are orient- 
systematically laid-out residential 
plats. The haphazard distribution 
the heavy industries and clusters 
houses has resulted patchwork 
pattern the mosaic. 

The former courses the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri rivers are marked 
sloughs and oxbow lakes, such 
Creve Coeur, Horseshoe, and Pitts 
burgh. The floods the streams 
necessitate dikes, levees, and drainage 
districts. The navigation the rivers 
has been improved wing dams and 
dikes, and will further improved 
the new Alton Dam. The difficulty 
and cost spanning the Mississippi 
River have kept the number bridges 
low with consequent imposing ap- 
pearance the few which span the 
river. The Chain Rocks, Madison, 
and Howards Bend water works with 
their settling basins add artificial 
touch the aqueous elements the 
mosaic. 

The diversity features the 
Metropolitan St. Louis due 
the multiplicity adaptations 
urban development the site, and 
the hinterland which has furnished 
the sinews its growth. 


MAP MAKING—A SKETCH 


EDITORIAL DIRECTOR, NYSTROM CO. 


making great anti- 
quity. There good evidence 

that ancient peoples made and 
used maps. the Babylonian 
tion the British Museum there 
baked mud map which shows the land 
ruled Sargon and depicts some 
his exploits. The Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Chinese, centers early higher 
civilizations, used maps some char- 
acter. The fertile areas Babylon 
and Egypt, which were irrigated, re- 
quired land measurement and forced 
the development map making. 
Travelers have found that many prim- 
itive peoples devised some symbolic 
method showing the important 
physical features the regions near 
their homes. The early maps the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, ex- 
cept few cases, have not been pre- 
served have those the Babyloni- 
ans, they were usually drawn upon 
papyrus, the lasting qualities which 
could not compare with the baked 


bricks Babylon. 


The genesis geography 
related map making the work 
some the early Greek philoso- 
phers. Aristotle demonstrated the 
spericity the earth, although Thales 
may have preceded him regard 
knowledge the basic idea. 
thenes computed the circumference 
the earth with surprising accuracy. 
Hipparchus, the astronomer, devised 
methods determining locations 
the earth. laid the foundation 
trigonometry and may have originated 
some types map projections. With- 
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out doubt the greatest personality 
relation ancient map making 
Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus). 
his Geographia endeavored in- 
clude all the principles and facts 
available the time concerned with 
the making maps. recognized 
the sphericity the earth and was 
the first suggest the use parallels 
and meridians. 

Strange say, until fairly modern 
times, map makers did not make much 
use the information gathered 
Ptolemy, nor did they use the grid sys- 
tem parallels and meridians which 
presented. 

Maps were made throughout the 
Middle Ages, and there were several 
great map makers. Most these, 
however, combined art with cosmogra- 
phy and filled the maps with highly 
decorative embellishments partly, 
doubt, take the place unavailable 
geographical information. The most 
famous the Middle Age maps were 
the Portolan Charts which were made 
considerable number when naviga- 
tors began using the magnetic compass 
and ventured upon the open sea. Co- 
lumbus probably used 
Chart. These maps lacked parallels 
and meridians but possessed several 
with straight lines 
radiating many directions. The re- 
sult was many crisscrossing lines, 
but these directional lines did enable 
navigators set compass directions 
and from one port another. 

Until the period modern map 
making, when map making became in- 
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stitutionalized, there was long peri- 
map production great map 
makers. Some the most famous 
were Ortelius, Mercator, Hondius, 
D’Anville, Cassini, Cary, Dourado. 

symbols some aspect all part 
the surface the earth, either 
spherical plane surface, re- 
duced scale. Today these representa- 
tions have wide range, from the sim- 
ple location city the complex 
distribution product various 
densities, the geographical relation- 
ships involved some phase his- 
tory. Three fundamental ideas, how- 
ever, underlie all map making: (1) 
scale relationship the map the 
earth’s surface; (2) use symbols; 
(3) orientation (north the top 
the map). 


was inevitable that the develop- 
ment map making contemporary 
with that mathematics and survey- 
ing. required latitude and long- 
itude fix the locations places 
the earth’s surface, which, turn, 
relied upon astronomy. Before maps 
could accurately plotted, showing 
coast lines, rivers, lakes, mountains, 
the whole range physical and 
cultural features, the area had 
surveyed and measured. The greater 
part the detailed surveying and 
measuring the earth’s surface has 
had carried special depart- 
ments the leading governments 
the world, until today every impor- 
tant country has departments compar- 
able our own Geological Survey and 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, whose 
task determine with ever-in- 
creasing accuracy the location and ex- 
tent the physical and cultural ele- 


ments the territory the United 
States. 

The problem map making 
exceedingly difficult, because maps, 
accurate both area and shape, 
are possible only the globe. Here 
the shape the map surface conforms 
the shape the surface the 
earth, that distortions size 
and shape land and water bodies 
can avoided. While globes are 
ful and, fact, necessary, especially 
teaching geography the lower 
grades, their shape and bulk are such 
make necessary the use flat 
maps. 

here that the map maker faces 
insoluble problem—that taking 
the accurate globe map and transform- 
ing into equally accurate map 
plane surface. Mathematically, this 
impossible. The making all flat 
maps concerned with the problem 
converting the globe map, some 
portion it, into flat map and en- 
deavoring mitigate some man- 
ner the mathematical difficulties in- 


The problem converting the globe 
map the flat map led the science 
projections. Originally projections 
were considered geometrically and re- 
sulted from the effort projecting 
parallels and meridians the globe 
some manner plane receiving 
surface. visualize the problem, 
one might think the parallels and 
meridians the globe wire cage 
which would cast actual shadows 
white receiving plane tangent the 
globe. would found experi- 
ment that the relationship the par- 
allels and meridians the shadow 
grids would vary, depending upon the 
position light within outside 
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the cage. practical value, 
only one half the cage could 
used, which would form shadow grids 
for the hemispheres. These actual 
than practical use. Aside from the 
grid called the “globular,” which 
often used for hemispheres, the other 
projections formed this manner pro- 
duce too great distortions 
practical value. 

possible think the grid 
cage being surrounded with cylin- 
surface touching all points 
the equator. The shadow grid upon 
this cylindrical surface would form 
projection. Here again the 
geometrical projection results too 
great distortion any value. 
only when the pro- 
jection modified, the Mercator 
projection, compensate for the par- 
allel relationship the meridians 
that becomes practical use. 


Most the projections which are 
used map makers are really not 
geometric projections all, but have 
been devised mathematically. That 
is, they are grids represent parallels 
and meridians upon which the earth’s 
surface, portions it, may 
drawn, the relationship between the 
elements the flat map being near 
possible the relationship between 
the same elements the globe map. 

converting the spherical surface 
the flat surface map making, one 
both two elements always suffers 
—that equal area and correct shape. 
possible devise equal area maps 
without regard shape the areas 
shown; and also possible make 
maps very excellent shape, the 
areas shown are small, without regard 
equal area. Most world map pro- 


jections are the result some com- 
promise between these two very de- 
sirable qualities equal area and 
correct shape, which exist only the 
globe map. The problem making 
projection for map the entire 
earth that showing plane 
surface 360 degrees longitude along 
east and west line represent the 
equator, and 180 degrees latitude 
represent central meridian. 
Curved lines various mathematical 
qualities must drawn complete 
the grid parallels and meridians. 
matter what the relationships 
the parallels and meridians are any 
world grid, distortions either shape 
size both are bound appear, 
quite apparent that impossi- 
ble divest the globe its cover and 
roll out flat plane without great 
rents and gaps appearing. World pro- 
jections attempt equalize these splits 
and tears. 


For limited portions the earth’s 
surface the problem somewhat sim- 
pler. Here may imagine conical 
surface placed globe somewhat 
like dunce’s cap. Upon this surface 
the parallels and meridians may 
thought being projected, and 
then the conical surface split along 
element and unrolled developed. 
Large areas the earth plotted the 
simple conical projection would not 
very accurate. Consequently, math- 
ematicians have devised modifications. 
They have thought the conical sur- 
face cutting through the globe, 
multiple conical surfaces instead 
one. Consequently, see many 
map projections labels such as, “Mod- 
ified “Bonne,” 
Some the projections for portions 
the earth’s surface are thought 
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conic projections reduced plane 
pushing the apex the cone the 
base. These are known 
“azimuthal.” 

map one must confined par- 
ticular problem special map. The 
procedure map making depends up- 
the objective obtained; that 
is, what kind map desired. For 
illustration, might consider the 
production physical-political map 
South America—a map wall 
size for schoolroom use which shows 
elevations the color layer method, 
where contours, equal elevation 
lines, separate system colors rep- 
resenting ranges elevation. 

Two elements the map must 
decided the outset: (1) the 
size; (2) the projection. 

deciding upon the size, scale, 
the use the map must kept 
mind, the size the map will de- 
termine its visibility for classroom 
elementary grade room are able see 
one time the important features 
this map must large enough for 
the essentials visible from all 
parts the room. 


The projection, the method 
drawing the parallels and meridians, 
will determined relation the 
position South America the 
globe with reference the equator. 
South America crossed the 
equator and occupies central posi- 
tion the globe map, compara- 
tively easy draw projection which 
vill show the South 
America practically equal area and 
without much distortion shape. 
This not true for continent like 
Asia, which extends far the north, 


continent 
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where the parallels and meridians 
must meet steep angles. 

After the grid established, com- 
posed the parallels and meridians, 
the map draftsman prepares draw 
the coast lines, drainage, political 
boundaries, and contours. doing 
this consults the available authen- 
hypsometric, color layer, maps 
South America prepared govern- 
ments societies. the present 
time would naturally use, far 
completed, the International Maps 
Hispanic America, made the 
American Geographical Society. For 
the areas not covered these newer, 
detailed International the 
draftsman must use other material 
which his judgment has the least 
factor error. must consult the 
best government detailed maps the 
areas question. addition gov- 
ernment publications, the editor the 
map must have knowledge all re- 
cent geographical explorations the re- 
sults which have bearing car- 
tography. must familiar with 
all recent argreements regard po- 
litical boundaries areas dispute. 


After coast lines, drainage, and po- 
litical boundaries have 
lished, the next problem the draft- 
ing contours, since the contours 
are the separation lines for the 
color layers. decision has 
made this point how many 
contours are used and what 
elevations. For example, the editor 
might select 500, 1000, 2000, 5000, 
and 10000 foot contour lines. Infor- 
mation must now furnished the 
map draftsman for obtaining these 
selected contours. The most reliable 
source the International Maps for 


ans 
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For regions where these maps are un- 
available other material must used. 
These will, undoubtedy, govern- 
ment publications which show con- 
tours the various countries South 
America, private maps develop- 
ment companies, reports explorers 
fact, symposium all pertinent, 
available information bearing this 
problem. 

All the elevation reference data 
will naturally given meters and, 
the contours for our proposed map 
South America are feet, 
new system contours must 
drawn and interpolated between the 
contours meters. These contour 
lines the English system are then 
drafted the base the physical- 
political map which propose 
construct. 

There must now other compila- 
tions and drafting classes infor- 
mation which the map carry, 
such country names, city names and 
symbols, names rivers, lakes, gulfs, 
bays, capes, mountain ranges, moun- 
tain peaks, passes, plains, lowlands, 
uplands; fact, names all impor- 
tant physical and political classifica- 
tions. Shall the map show railroads 
so, great deal compilation will 
necessary drafting the railroad 
net. 

regard the names which are 
appear the map for school use, 
and what kind and size type, 
the editor will confronted with one 
his greatest problems. will have 
determine what names are really 
essential and which them function 
everyday classroom use. re- 
quires thorough knowledge text- 
books, courses study, and school- 
room procedures make this selec- 


tion. Most certainly schoolroom 
map must not loaded with unimpor- 
tant and non-functioning details. 
only through their elimination that 
the younger pupils acquire knowl- 
edge essentials and comparative im- 
portance. Not all essential informa- 
tion equal importance. The gra- 
dation importance must con- 
veyed the pupils means size 
and weight type and symbols. 

The editor must decide the spelling 
every name which appear 
the map. Shall all names spelled 
they are locally each country, 
should the conventional spelling 
used where the city known inter- 
nationally this For exam- 
ple, shall “Belém” used 

The gradation city names will 
necessitate compilation the most 
recent population figures. The selec- 
tion names and size type for phy- 
sical features, such rivers, lakes, 
mountain ranges, lowlands, uplands, 
deserts, requires knowledge their 
relative importance. Throughout the 
construction the whole map the 
kinds and sizes type are great 
importance. different style type 
must selected for each class in- 
formation, and relative sizes and bold- 
ness must determined the basis 
visibility and emphasis. 

Shall the physical-political map 
South America show ocean depths? 
This relatively small importance, 
but decision must made. the 
ranges depths are shown, then 
all the information oceanogra- 
phy must consulted determine 
the locations the bathymetric lines. 

The places and extent 
areas are the basis latitude 
and longitude. Consequently, degree 
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figures the margins the map 
should large enough for classroom 
use. Any map constructed with dis- 
regard latitude longitude un- 
deserving the name map, 
true map must constructed the 
makes accurate locations possible. 
One the most important features 
wall map clear, large-size leg- 
end where all the symbols which 
appear the map, about which there 
might any question, are explained. 
When all the information which 
the base the map present 
complete, there still remains the crea- 
tion printing plates which, when 
placed the press, will 
apply the variously colored inks the 
paper sheets. 
procedure and based largely upon 
the principles photography and 
chemical reactions metallic plates. 
The completed drawing and stamping 
which the map draftsman 
pared must made appear 
large, thin sheet metallic zine 
aluminum, the printing process 
used that lithography. 


This very technical 


single negative map large wall 
size, the drawing must 
graphed sections which are later 
reassembled process called “trans- 
whereby the sections the 
map are reunited. This 
lished making prints the nega- 
tives photographically sensitized 
sheets about the same way 
making prints pa- 
per with film. Proofs oily ink are 


taken from the several small zine 
tions and matched together make 
perfect pattern like the original draw- 


ing. 


The proofs are taken means 
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special tacky paper, called “trans- 
fer paper.” When the map trans- 
fer paper completely reassembled 
placed contact with large 
zine printing plate and subjected 
pressure. After this the transfer pa- 
per washed away and the original 
pattern the map appears the 
zine plate. This developed chemic- 
ally and made ready for the printing 
press. 

Usually the process just described 
involves the creating two plates. 
One base plate will show coast lines, 
drainage, lakes, fact, all informa- 
tion pertaining water. Very likely 
the projection grid and the contours 
will also appear this plate, which 
ished map. The second base plate will 
contain such items political bound- 
aries, country names, city names, phy- 
sical names which will printed 
black. 

necessary next create special 
plates which will apply the variously 
colored inks the paper sheets 
they pass through the 
press. The artists and 
plate makers are able construct 
plates which will add certain colors 
inks the paper sheets exactly where 
they are desired and other place. 
The plates are marked such way 
that the pressman who operates the 
press able secure 
exact placement these colors the 
map, effect what called “regis- 

separate plate may made for 
each color ink applied 
may used. 
When pink reddish ink printed 
yellow, buff orange color re- 
sults. Blue ink yellow gives 
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and blue pink, purple. Green and 
red give brown; and combination 
yellow, pink and blue, olive color. 
The underlying principle 
graphic printing based the fact 
that “oil and water will not mix.” All 
plates are scarified, 
grained, which enables them pick 
and retain water where the map 
pattern does not appear. The map 
patterns the printing 
plates are developed with oily ink 
which the greasy ink the printing 
press rollers will adhere. When these 
plates are placed the lithographic 
press they come contact alternately 
with water rollers and ink rollers. 
The water rollers wet the plates ex- 
cept where the oily ink pattern ap- 
pears. This enables the plates re- 
pel ink everywhere except where 
affected with the oily pattern. 
Modern 
built for the method print- 
ing. The ink rollers apply ink the 
pattern the zine plate which, 
turn, applies rubber blanket 
stretched The 
rubber blanket comes direct contact 
with the paper sheets and deposits the 
ink them they pass rapidly 
through the press. 


around 


This gives su- 
perior quality printing over the 
older process where the zine 
plate itself came direct contact with 
the paper sheets. 

The printing color-layer map, 
such have described, South 
America will, doubtless, require eight 
nine ink impressions from the zine 
printing plates. Time after time the 
sheets must pass through the gigantic 
presses. time the ink rollers ap- 
ply ink the zine plates which, 


turn, deposit rubber blanket 
cylinder which, its turn, impresses 
the paper sheets the correct 
position. 

the usual custom when print- 
ing color-layer map indicate ele- 
vations using shades green for 
the lowest elevations, then yellows, 
buffs, browns, olives, purples for 
the highest elevations. This scheme 
coloring for elevations the result 
many years experimenting, and 
used practically all map makers 
the world over. lines are 
usually shown red black. City 
symbols are often filled with red 
enhance visibility. Oceans and other 
water bodies are represented blue 
simulate the blue large water 
areas. mountainous areas are shown 
hill shading hachuring these are 
printed brown gray and require 
special plate. The cartographic 
work for this type representation 
extremely arduous and painstaking 
effectiveness and accuracy are 
This printing may well 
omitted usually adds only 
fusion color-layer map. 

The offset method 
map printing the best present day 
practice. Maps may printed 
other methods. the past maps have 
been printed from slabs stone, 
per plates, even wooden plates. 
Later the flat bed letterpress was 
used extensively and still used 
some extent. This method requires 
wax engravings and electroplates. 


achieved. 


general, map making procedures 
and techniques depend upon the kind 
map made and the facilities 
the map maker. Each map kind 
map constitutes separate problem. 
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Before the time the modern 
printing press, maps were rare and 
costly; today maps are available 
everyone. Many road maps are free; 
other maps are cheap. Year after 
year maps are more widely used. Ev- 
erything involving location extent 
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the earth’s surface mapped. The 
reason apparent; the human mind 
comprehends geographic relationships 
more quickly and clearly through map 
symbolism than means words. 

The map symbolizes the present age 
visualization. 


THE HOME COUNTY GEOGRAPHY UNIT 


Harriet SMITH 


HEAD GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENT 
SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS COLLE GE, HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS 


idea preparing geogra- 

phy exhibit for Annual High 

School Day the campus, 
served Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College, Huntsville, Texas, mo- 
tivation for making, with the help 
school children, land utiliza- 
tion map Walker County. The 
map, together with other exhibit mate- 
rials, was the culmination unit 
study the home county. The 
work display April 30, 
1937, attracted considerable attention 
from college students and faculty 
members, well visiting high 
school pupils and their teachers, for 
whom the work was especially pre- 
prepared. 

The completed work represented 
period several months activity 
the part the College Geography 
group charge, and the work the 
county schools covered period 
about two weeks. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES. 


Two general objectives guided the 
progress the work: the first being 
increase the codperation already 
existing between county groups and 
college groups, and the second de- 


velop the part county school pu- 
pils feeling consciousness 
and social service, for they were told 
that the data gathered were seen 
and used later many people. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES. 


objectives the part 
the college group included: securing 
additional material for further county 
study; closer the col- 
lege with the county superintendent 
and with his geography teachers the 
county schools; and definite and 
tive display material for visiting high 
school groups from East Texas. 

objectives the part 
the county school groups included: 
learning more home geography, 
local history, and local and urban 
economy increasing skill map mak- 
ing and map reading; developing 
accuracy observations, and also 
tween the physical background and 
local activities; and, finally, earning 
award for the grade. 


Content 


The completed Land Utilization 
Map Walker County shows first 
glance that the county crossed from 
southwest northeast three main 


ind 


age 
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belts. Across the southeast half ex- 
tends forest pines interspersed 
with hardwoods and some land cleared 
for farming; Soil' Map the 
county indicates that the farm land 
part secondary blackland belt 
extending from the southwest into 
Walker County. Across the center 
the county belt pasture land 
and farm land with scattered forest 
areas, forming well drained water- 
shed between the Trinity and the San 
Jacinto river systems; Huntsville 
this upland. Across the northwest 
quarter the county, areas adja- 
cent the Trinity River and its trib- 
utary creeks there mainly forested 
and pasture land, with small areas ra- 
ther intensively farmed, and with one 
large cotton and corn plantation 
the Trinity River bottom land. 

Comparison the Land Utilization 
Map the county with the 
Map Texas, shows that the three 
belts land utilization correspond 
with differences geologic outcrops 
that result differences soil. 

One railway, part the Missouri 
Pacific system, crosses the county, 
connecting Huntsville with towns 
adjacent counties, Trinity Trinity 
County and Conroe Montgomery 
County. Walker County has three 
highways: No. extending from Gal- 
veston, Texas, Winnepeg, Canada; 
No. from Navasota; and No. 
from Galveston through Texarkana 
points beyond. 

Walker County prominent 
lumbering, the forests Walker 
County are the westernmost extension 
the East Texas Timber Belt. 
ests are generally cut-over burnt- 


Texas Geology Map, 1933, 


over, and consist mixed hardwoods 
and yellow pine, with some virgin tim- 
ber. Types trees include loblolly, 
with some short-leaf pine, several va- 
rieties oaks, sweet gums, sycamore, 
elm, and cedar. One unit the Sam 
Houston National Forest largely 
southern Walker County. 

Leading industries the rural 
tions are diversified farming, stock 
raising, and lumbering. The main 
crops are cotton, corn, peas, sweet po- 
tatoes, hay, and truck. Animal indus- 
tries are connected with beef cattle, 
hogs, poultry, and bees. Riverside 
has two fullers-earth plants opera- 
tion, the product being shipped 
Port Arthur, Texas, and the Lake 
Maracaibo region Venezuela, where 
two largest petroleum refineries the 
World. rock quarry the north- 
western part the county supplies 
quartzite for use road-making and 
for along the jetties and the 
sea wall Galveston. Lignite and 
brick clays have limited use. 

Interest Huntsville, the county 
seat, centers largely around Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College. Historic 
shrines, including the Sam Houston 
Home and Grounds, the Steamboat 
House which General Houston died, 
the Sam Houston Memorial Museum, 
and the grave General Houston, 
attract tourists. Economically, Hunts- 
ville securely established and prom- 
ises grow steadily. Excellent high- 
ways and bus service keep Huntsville 
close touch with sources its ma- 
terial needs and markets for its pro- 
ducts. 

Quotation from English paper, 
the sixth grade, this unit: 

C., Huntsville. 


iversity Texas Bul. Texas University, Anstin, Texas. 
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“Starting from the fork the state 
highways and 45, and continuing 
southeast direction Highway 45, 
distance seven miles Phelps. Points 
interest observed along this highway 
are follows: 

mile out, cross United Gas 
Pipe Line, which serves Huntsville with 
gas. 

mile, intersect the Old Col- 
ony Road, which direct route into 
the largest pine plantation Walker 
County. Here cross the Gulf States 
Utility Power Line, which serves Hunts- 
ville with electric power. 

134 miles, intersect the United 
States Forest Service telephone line, 
serving protect from forest fires. 

miles out, enter the Sam 
Houston National Forest made 
four large blocks land aggregating 
approximately 150,000 
quarters are Huntsville. ‘Its main 
objectives are protect the soil from 
erosion, perpetuate the 
source, provide for recreation, and 
secure social stabilization lumbering 
and grazing rights.’ 

miles out, intersect the CCC 

road the State Fish Hatchery, the 
largest the state. raises large 
supply fish, and has deer inside 
the inclosure. 
miles, intersect the fork 
spur from Highway Phelps, 
mile away. Phelps the 
Huntsville Branch Railroad joins the 
main line the Missouri Pacific Sys- 
tem from St. Louis Galveston.” 

Quotation from English paper, 
the seventh grade, this unit: 

“Our school district has five schools, 
four for Negroes with total 118 
pupils, and one for Whites with pu- 
pils. have square miles which 
includes much forest and some farming 
land. The forests are mainly oak, pine, 
sweetgum, cottonwood, 
The crops are mainly cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, and peas. the woods are rab- 
bits, squirrels, and armadillos. The 
game reserve takes care animals and 
birds. 

“The district drained miles 
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There are four creeks: 
Bedias, Nelson, Harmon, and Black 
creeks. Beside the streams, there are 
two lakes and many ponds. 

“We have 1614 miles graded roads, 
and one telephone line. old places, 
once highly important, are this dis- 
trict: Cincinnati used shipping 
point Trinity River, but was broken 
yellow fever 1867; and Cal- 
houn’s Ferry, which was well-known 
slave plantation.” 

Quotation from English paper, 
the fifth grade, this unit. De- 
scribing picnic day the woods with 
the teacher, the little boy says: 


streams. 


“Suddenly heard crashing noise 
the pine thicket. The other boys 
climbed trees, but stayed with the 
teacher and the girls. remembered 
that bears would not touch the bodies 
dead people. pretended dead. 
Something sniffed about and then 
waddled away. The other boys came 
back and asked: ‘When the armadillo 
whispered your ears, what did 
said, ‘He told not keep 
company with boys who would run away 


Unit 

How long Trinity River this 
school 
Answer. 

this map, one inch equal one 
mile. The river eight inches long 
the map, therefore the river eight 
miles long this district. 


The district seven miles each 


way. How many square miles? How 
many acres? 
Answer. 


children, whom 118 are Negroes. 


What per cent are Whites? 
Answer. 
.224 22.4 per cent 
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each pupil has the $17.50 al- 
lowed per capita, this basis how much 
would spent for Whites? for Negroes? 


Answer. 
17% $595 for Whites 
118 $2,065 for Negroes 


bus driver pays $35.00 month 
his bus, which oil, gas, and up- 
keep cost him $30.00 more. paid 
$87.50 month. What his net wage 
per day for day school month? 
Answer. 


The driver’s expenses are $30.00 plus 
$35.00 $60.00 per month for his car. 


$87.50 $65.00 $22.50 earned each 
month 

$1.125 wage earned per 
day. 


PROCEDURE. 


During the six months prepara- 
tion and development the unit, the 
College Geography group proceeded 
follows: wrote the Land Utiliza- 
tion Great Britain for spe- 
and for sample their completed 
Ordnance Maps; conferred with the 
county demonstrator, with surveyors, 
county foresters and others interested 
the practibility undertaking 
similar work here; secured the 
eration the county school superin- 
tendent; distributed set mimeo- 
graphed directions* guide the ef- 
forts the sixth grade county teach- 
ers; supplemented the mimeographed 
directions with personal conferences 
with county teachers and their pupils; 
procured from the state forester 
large map Walker County, and 
indieated school districts shown 
the county superintendent’s map; 
and obtained from the local Chamber 


all schools When the 
children’s work was in, the college 
group transferred the children’s data 
second large map the county, 
applied color used the British 
map, and made the color key. 

During the two weeks collecting 
and recording their data, the county 
school children made field trips, drew 
individual maps, engaged classroom 
discussions, consulted grown people 
the various communities, wrote Eng- 
lish papers, and solved arithmetic 
problems. Thus observational Home 
Geography was correlated with Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic, Civies, Agriculture, 
and practical citizenship. Each dis- 
trict had the following materials, sup- 
plied the college group: large 
Forest Service County Map, and two 
copies the map the particular 
school district made from the large 
map,—one for rough practice work, 
the other for the completed map 
sent the college group; set 
mimeographed directions follow, 
and, addition, list steps the 
order procedure the Huntsville 
District, which was the first com- 
plete its assignment. this way, 
progress was kept fairly uniform 
the sixteen school districts. 


The Land Utilization Map the 
outstanding feature the work. 
record the judgment the 
tion their districts; forest re- 
sources, showing where the forests are, 
whether the particular area has mer- 
chantable cut-over burnt-over 
timber, and also whether the timber 
coniferous, deciduous, mixed; 


See article, Journal Geography, Apr. 121. 
May had application Geography Department, C., Huntsville, Texas. 
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agricultural land, whether be- 
ing used for crops, meadow, pas- 
ture; water resources, location 
rivers, lakes, ponds, swamps; 
transportation lines, location rail- 
ways, highways, bridges; areas 
unproductive land, location and 
nature; location houses, with 
particular attention school build- 
ings and churches. 

The High School Day Exhibit, the 
culmination the unit, included the 
completed land utilization map the 
county, the school districts map the 
county, and the individual school dis- 
trict maps, one from each school dis- 
trict, together with much the sup- 
plementary work done the county 
children connection with their 
work the unit. The display cov- 
ered wall space approximately feet 
adjacent wall space were additional 
projects made college class 
Geography, dealing with 
problems the college level with ref- 
erence Walker County. College 
students interpreted the exhibit 
visitors High School Day. 

Interest the children’s unit stim- 
ulated still further land utilization 
study outside the county. Gamma 
Chapter members Gamma Theta 


Upsilon, National Honor Fraternity 
Geography, entered papers 
Writers’ Contest, the papers dealing 
with Home Geography. Two were 
outstanding: “Land Utilization With- 
Radius Five Miles Leggett 
School,” developed Miss Laird 
Polk County, and “How Galveston 
County Lifted Itself after the 1900 
Storm,” fifth grade unit developed 
Mrs. Jackson Galveston. Thus in- 
terest the unit proved fairly 
far-reaching. 

Walker County school children 
know their home geography because 
work done this unit. They know 
how make and read maps. They 
can talk and write interestingly about 
the resources their own school dis- 
tricts. They know local geography. 
They will come next year into better 
knowledge the world whole, for 
the local Chamber Commerce has 
rewarded each the sixteen 
ating schools with year’s subscription 
the National Geographic Magazine. 
time, some these children will 
their college work Sam Houston 
College, and out trained teach- 
ers. When they teach, their success 
will partly due their participa- 
tion, children, making Land 
Utilization Map Walker County. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Renner, 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GEOGRAPHY EDUCATION 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


long matter great national 
moment may disregarded the 

public schools. For example, Ameri- 
secondary schools have seemed un- 
aware the whole matter conserva- 
tion for nearly forty years. The sub- 
stance any nation’s greatness its 
natural and human resources. North 
America possesses greater variety 
resources than any other continent, 
large proportion which lies within 
the United States, making that coun- 
try the wealthiest earth. If, how- 
ever, “we continue destroy, waste, 
burn, and throw away valuable things 
have for the last hundred years, 
the United States cannot perma- 
nent country. even now shrink- 
answer this challenging situation. 


1909, the National Conservation 
Association summarized its aim essen- 
tially “the comprehensive and vig- 
orous development and utilization 
the resources the nation for the 
promotion the public welfare, with- 
out waste, destruction, needless im- 
pairment, and subject always in- 
telligent regulation the interest 
the rights future generations our 
people.” “Conservation has been de- 


fined the fullest possible use re- 
sources—their use such manner 
produce the greatest possible good 
for the greatest number people.” 
seeks “to insure society the maxi- 
mum benefit from the use our natu- 
ral resources. involves the making 
inventories, efforts preservation, the 
discovery and prompt employment 
methods more efficient use, and the 
renewal and even restoration re- 
sources.”* the elimination 
needless waste, not the curtailment 

evident that conservation 
here defined field vast national 
import, and such magnitude and 
range depend the codperation 
nearly everyone.” Its programs 
“involve both short-time and long-time 
views, and both governmental and 
private action.” 


Back 1910, Van Hise wrote: 
“The conservation resources can 
only accomplished the codper- 
ation the nation, the states, and the 
individuals. Therefore, there be- 
fore profound and wide campaign 
education which must begin the 
universities, national and state or- 
ganizations, and must extend from 
them through the secondary and pri- 


Smith, Russell, and Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York 1937, 
“Our Natural Resources and Their American Geographers, John 


and Sons, York, 1936, 592. 
Ibid., vii. 


Van Hise, and Havemeyer, L., Our Natural Resources, Macmillan, 


New York, 1930, 


“Our Natural Resources and Their Conservation,” op. cit., pp. 
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mary the whole people. 
There other question before the 
nation such fundamental impor- 
tance the distant future the 
education which will extend through 

1930, Roush stated that 
“twenty years ago the standard rem- 
edy the conservationist against all 
sort evils was legislation, but 
the meantime the attitude toward 
the problem has undergone radical 
change and now seen that the 
chief need for education.” 

may pointed out that conser- 
mere policy any political party. 
the reverse side our present 


national necessity and may not 
overlooked treated lightly our 
schools. assumed, therefore, that 
the present indifference the public 
schools must soon cease and that they 
will assume before long the task 


creating “climate opinion” favor- 
able for the consummation conser- 
vational programs. 1938, 
despite the considerable amount 
recent desirable legislation which has 
been accomplished under the present 
federal administration, may reit- 
erated that education still the most 
needed factor promoting conserva- 
tion. 


Tue 


backward glance over the vast 
sweep human history shows long 
record privation and meagerness 
living. sure, certain individ- 
uals and classes often escaped this gen- 
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eral human lot, and even large groups 
people locally and temporarily were 
able so. Constant advances, 
course, were made technology and 
social and political struc- 
tures, and these general enabled 
man use larger and larger segments 
the natural resources his envir- 
onment, and also increase the eff- 
ciency that use. 

Unfortunately, however, increases 
amount and efficiency resource- 
use were usually swallowed and 
nullified corresponding increases 
population, rather than being used 
create geographic advantage. the 
Orient this has largely continued 
down the present day, but the 
was provided the 
Columbian discoveries. After 1492- 
new and largely unused 
world was opened up; lands, waters, 
minerals, forests, fisheries, and other 
resources were cast into the lap 
man, and 400-year holi- 
day plenty ensued. Needless 
say, the midst over-plenty there 
developed orgy waste suppos- 
edly “inexhaustible” resources. 

The United States still living 
abundant resources, but the turn 
the last century saw end the 
period expansion. The 
present great accumulations 
and wealth, the advanced technology 
and business organization, the free- 
dom for initiative, and the 
relatively sparse population with 
high consumption goods 

all these are heritages from 
the period resource exploitation 
just ended. Another heritage from 
the past our psychology abun- 


Van Hise, R., Conservation Natural Resources the United States,” Macmillan, 


New York, 1910, 13. 


Van Hise, R., and Havemeyer, L., op. cit., 105. 
first Europe; later the Americas, Australasia and South Africa. 
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dance—a set attitudes which are 
already outmoded and which, con- 
tinued, promise only additional 
culties. America the parting 
the road,—in one direction lies con- 
tinued waste decreasing resources, 
eventual depletion cap- 
ital, and return the agelong mea- 
gerness which has characterized hu- 
man existence from the early Stone 
Age the time Columbus; the 
other direction lies conservation, ra- 
tional control population, planning 
and the formulation social pro- 
grams, and reasonable maintenance 
our present high standards 
living. 

pointed out Parkins and 
Whitaker, natural 
resources timely field action 
the United States” because the un- 
precedented destruction which has 
already occurred, and because “as the 
nation comes age, the limits its 
resources and the character 
The movement timely one, also, 
because the period reckless spend- 
ing which continued unabated through 
the first decades this century, has 
not been carried the point na- 
tional bankruptey. There still time 
for making community, state, and 
nation among the best places 
which live.” 


THE CONSERVATION IDEA. 


Conservation not new idea. 
has long been advocated few indi- 
viduals, and even general move- 
ment has been gathering momen- 
tum for nearly years. Perhaps the 
first episode that movement was the 


create Yellowstone National Park, 
and its effectuation 1872. The 
second episode came 1874 when the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement Science sent communi- 
cation the Congress the United 
States advocating certain conserva- 
tional policies second communica- 
tion was sent 1890). The third 
episode was the establishment 
Division Forestry the Depart- 
ment Agriculture. From this time 
on, the Congress has constantly wid- 
ened its conservational program. 

1888, Division Irrigation 
was created under the Geolog- 
ical Survey, and the 
Interior was given the right with- 
draw from private entry, watersheds 
and reservoir sites. 1891, the 
President was given the right with- 
draw forest lands and set national 
forests. 1897, the National 
emy Sciences drew plan for 
the development our national for- 
ests, and Bureau Forestry was 
created the Department Agri- 
pointed Chief the Bureau For- 
1898). The enlargement 
federal forest reserves went ahead rap- 
idly, withdrawals forest land being 
made follows: 


Acres 
Harrison’s administration 13,416,710 
Cleveland’s administration 
McKinley’s administration 7,050,089 


Roosevelt’s 148,346,925 


Total (by 1909) 194,500,044 


1928, this had been reduced 
160,000,000 acres the removal 
non-forest lands within with- 
drawn area. Meanwhile the states 
and local governments had acquired 


“Our National Resources and Their op. cit., vii. 
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nearly 11,000,000 acres additional 
forest reserve. 

1900 the Lacy federal game act 
was passed, and 1907 the Inland 
Waterways Commission was appoint- 
ed. The first great publicity move 
the conservation story, however, 
was President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
“White House Conference,” convo- 
the governors the states 
and other public officials 1908. 
The following year the North Ameri- 
ean Conservation Conference was con- 
vened Washington. National 
Conservation Commission 
pointed and enjoined with the making 
inventory the nation’s natural 
resources. Nearly 85,000,000 acres 
federal mineral lands were with- 
drawn from private entry. 

1913, the Migratory Bird Law 
was passed, and 1917 the National 
Park Service was set up. 1920 saw 
the passage the Federal Water 
Power Act, and the creation the 
Federal Power Commission. The 
United States Coal Commission’s in- 
vestigation and report the Senate 
followed 1922-23. 1932 Presi- 
dent Hoover set “Committee 
Social Trends” investigate and re- 
port various critical national prob- 
lems. 

1933 President Franklin Roose- 
velt created the Petroleum Adminis- 
trative Board, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, the Soil Erosion Service 
(later the Soil Conservation Service), 
the Mississippi Valley Committee, and 
the National Planning Board. The 
following year the National Resources 
Board (later the National Resources 
Committee) was created. The Taylor 
Grazing Act was also passed, and 
80,000,000 acres public range were 
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withdrawn from private entry. 
that same year, Ickes, Secretary 
the Interior, urged upon the Con- 
gress the creation Federal De- 
partment Conservation the Pres- 
ident’s 1936, the Wild 
Life Conference was convoked 
Washington, and 1937 the National 
Recreation Conference was held 
City. 

From the foregoing partial record, 
may seen clearly that conserva- 
tion longer incidental issue 
rapidly deeepening 
stream and events which 
active participation our 
schools. 


urges 


CONSERVATION AND EOGRAPHY. 


Conservation bears close and ra- 
ther interesting relation geography. 
The latter, its most modern sense, 
regarded human ecology, and 
may defined the study soci- 
ety’s adjustment the natural envi- 
that is, the study the rela- 
tionships which man has set the 
elements, and resources Na- 
ture. Geography is, therefore, inter- 
ested primarily discovering, classi- 
fying and explaining society’s use 
earth Incidentally, this 
almost invariably involves the 
ing regional differences both the 
distribution resources, and the 
human use resources. Obviously, 
geographic work any area usually 
culminates the systematic examina- 
tion the existing pattern 
sources over the region question. 

From this point, only step 
the where resource use 
misuse, and thence the formula- 
tion plan for better utilization. 
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other words, conservation can 
many respects regarded applied 
geography—the active and corrective 
aspect the study man and re- 
sources, whereas geography merely 
the passive and analytical. Geogra- 
phy the study conditions they 
are, conservation the making 
conditions they ought be. 

There not only this theoretical 
relation between geography and con- 
servation,—there has been 
practical relation well. Many 
the men who during the Nineteenth 
Century laid the foundations the 
conservation movement were physical 
geographers and geologists. 1910, 
the eminent earth scientist, Van 
Hise, made the first popular presen- 
tation the subject, and during the 
subsequent years, his book “The 
Conservation Natural Resources 
the United remained the prin- 
cipal educational instrument the 
movement. This book was superseded 
1936 one entitled “Our Natural 
Resources and Their Conservation,” 
written selected staff twenty- 
two geographers. out 
therein Parkins and Whitaker: 
“Studies systematic and regional 
geography have helped build our 
knowledge our natural resources 
and the problems arising from their 
exploitation. Geographers have also 
taken active part the practical 
application their viewpoint and 
techniques the problems faced 
the nation. Moreover, they have been 
doing most the teaching conser- 
vation, subject field, our 
colleges and also the elementary and 
secondary levels instruction. The 
rising generation learning largely 

Op. cit., page ix. 
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through geography teachers and text- 
books about the aims and practices 
conservation.” 


This, however, not promising 
may sound, because present 
very little geography being taught 
the high schools. one 
sense this latter one the most 
peculiar situations American edu- 
cation. Geography today one 
the most subjects the cur- 
riculum the elementary school and, 
where taught trained teachers, one 
the most valuable. Paralleling this, 
geography the college and univer- 
sity has during the last fifteen years 
expanded more rapidly than any other 
subject. But between these, there 
great hiatus the high school level. 
There, indeed, geography has actually 
been losing ground. This perhaps 
due the inattention secondary 
school administrators several facts, 
one which that democracy cannot 
hold its own the United States un- 
less supported much broader type 
citizenship than exists present, 
and that geography must one the 
chief instruments training for such 
citizenship. 


CONSERVATION THE SECONDARY 


stated that our total well-being 
our standard living, our aesthetic 
values, and the quality our human 
stock) cannot maintained without 
conservation, and this turn cannot 
accomplished unless conservation 
made integral part our edu- 
cational system. 


i 
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pursuance this, courses the 
conservation resources are being 
introduced into institutions higher 
learning. This helps train the next 
generation teachers, but does not 
touch directly the great mass citi- 
zens the making; this latter the 
task the secondary school. this 
connection hopeful observe that 
recently few high school courses 
study geography have made men- 
tion conservation. Also, very re- 
cently, there has appeared new 
geography textbook for senior high 
school, written from the standpoint 
conservation and national planning. 
These are perhaps symptomatic 
larger changes yet come wherein 
conservation will have become one 
the chief motivations for social science 
work the secondary school. 

Until such changes occur, however, 
immediate advance may made 
the high school teacher geogra- 
phy planning one unit study 
conservation resources and incorpo- 
rating the geography program. 
Its value would great enough that 
its substitution for other materials 
customarily taught should justifi- 
able nearly every instance. For the 
benefit the teacher who may con- 
template such unit instruction the 
following suggestions are offered. 


The droughts, floods, 
dustrial communities, and widespread 
economic difficulties the last decade 
have caused the more thoughtful peo- 
ple every part the country 
consider how may improve our use 
avoid repeating and even increasing 
such disasters. The high school stu- 
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dent can and must taught view 
these problems both their local and 
country-wide aspects. Droughts, floods, 
soil erosion, land exhaustion, dis- 
tressed tenant farming, over-produc- 
tion certain crops, forest fires, 
streams reeking with filth, polluted 
beaches, infringement game laws, 
questions raw material scarcity, in- 
dustrial waste, child labor, closing 
rural schools, blighted areas cities 
and villages, increasing dangers 
and difficulties,—all these are con- 
servation problems which may 
found practically every magazine 
and newspaper. 

the same token, Boulder Dam, 
the Great-Lakes-to-Gulf-Waterway, the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Ten- 
nesee Valley Authority, the State 
Planning Board your state, the 
National Resources Committee, vari- 
ous flood control plans and organiza- 
tions, such the Miami 
District, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the crop control programs 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, the Izaak Walton League, the 
Audubon Society, the National Shel- 
terbelt Project, the submarginal land 
purchase programs, and many others 
are attempted conservation solutions 
which likewise bulk large current 
literature. 

The 


dearth 


teacher will experience 
material for conservation 
teaching. Indeed, plentiful 
that the main task will consist win- 
nowing out what most pertinent and 
illuminating. Other than this, the 
teacher should see that the material 
fresh and new, actually challenging 
the student, capable being or- 
ganized, and can translated into 


| 
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CONSERVATION UNIT STUDY GEOGRAPHY 


terms reality the student’s expe- 
rience. 

The general realm resources 
commonly divided into six categories: 
land, water, forest and range, miner- 
als, wild animal life, and human 
assets. Each these six categories 
may form the topic the unit 
study, depending, course, upon ma- 
terial available, community needs, and 
teacher class interests. again, 
the unit may based upon the His- 
tory the Conservation Movement, 
may deal with Losses and Sav- 
ings Manufacturing, Waste 
Unplanned Villages and Cities, 
with one many other possible topics. 


far possible the pupil 
should given the idea that conser- 
vation not matter detached from 
everyday reality. The local situation 
always hand, rich challenges 
and examples. The writer knows 
community without some striking 
example examples wasteful ex- 
ploitation maladjustment re- 
sources. Probably, too, community 
without its example commend- 
able resource development and con- 
servational measures. All city schools 
have hand factories, slums and 
blighted areas, congested business dis- 
tricts, areas which all aesthetic 
beauty has been destroyed, traffic dan- 
gers, misfit land uses, and they usu- 
ally have examples both polluted 
waters and areas suitable for public 
recreation but often appropriated 
private interests. All rural schools 
have access examples soil erosion, 
timber grassland depletion, poor 
use, underprivileged families, 
poorly organized community facili- 
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ties and activities, and lack pro- 
vision for native wild life. Usually, 
too, they will have access mines, 
sawmills, fish hatcheries, dams, forests, 
and game preserves. the process 
teaching the unit, the entire local 
situation may inventoried and used 
tangible point departure. This 
may well supplemented class 
special group visits selected spots. 


Laying out and organizing the con- 
servation unit involves some six steps 
follows: 

(a) Gathering and Selecting Mate- 
rial. The first step involves making 
bibliography essential references. 
These references should assembled 
and made available the students. 
addition, the teacher may find 
necessary abstract certain materials 
from generally unavail- 
able sources, even write certain 
items himself. 

(b) Preparation Overview. 
This will serve the purposes intro- 
duction and orientation. neces- 
sary that the teacher familiar with 
the material order present 
effectively. 

Making Generalizations. 
Many striking generalizations are pos- 
sible. For example: “The United 
States has already destroyed more 
soil than the entire Japanese nation 
has for its agriculture.” year 
waste much coal use,” 
ete. Part such generalizations 
should provided the teacher, but 
others should contributed the 


pupils. 
(d) Setting General Aims and 
Specific Objectives. 


should formulate definite set 
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aims and objectives. These will nat- 
urally vary number and character, 
but one the most important must 
be: “To introduce the problems con- 
servation such fashion chal- 
lenge the student and instill him 
desire participate actively 
their solution.” 

(e) Working Out Teaching Ap- 
proach. The subject conservation 
may approached several ways. 
possible field trip should 
planned. This may afford oppor- 
tunity observe polluted streams, ore 
piles, culm banks, cut-over timber, 
flood, piles soil erosion, 
other evidences need for conser- 
vation. class discussion Amer- 
ica’s resources and their relation 
human needs and our standard 
living, may carried on. again, 
talk the county farm agent, 
city planner, member the Soil 
Conservation Service, officer the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, some 
other competent person, may serve 
introduce the general problem. 
newspaper magazine article, 
radio speech, local catastrophe 
may also provide opening wedge. 

the work which follows, will 
usually impossible deal solely 
with conservation. will neces- 
sary into the processes culti- 
vating, mining, manufacturing 
many products, well consider 
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their nature, uses and geographic re- 
lationships. The extent which such 
background material and related un- 
derstandings can developed, will 
depend obviously upon the time avail- 
able. All the way through, teaching 
will probably most effective the 
instructor permits the pupils for 
mulate their own opinions the basis 
the evidence hand. 

Culminating Activities. Some the 
culminating activities should suit- 
able for individuals, some for commit- 
tees groups, and some for the class 
whole. They may involve dram- 
atization, exhibits, excursions, visits 
museums, making maps, dia- 
grams, charts, scrap books, the 
construction 
slides, and forth. 


lantern 


Conservation vital and lively 
subject, and its challenges are real and 
insistent. The opportunity induce 
the future citizen explore the prob- 
lem conservation not only 
tive but exciting. Here formal 
requiring studied devices for 
motivation and interest stimulation, 
but set problems which are pro- 
interest and well-nigh self- 
motivating. The United States ours 
destroy conserve; there some- 
thing each citizen can about the 
matter. 
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PALESTINE TODAY 


Ray Casto, 


PROFESSOR GEOGRAPHY 
EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE, EMORY, VIRGINIA 


Palestine, the old and the new 

are found side side. There East 
meets West, North meets South, 

and pilgrims each the three mon- 
religions—Jewish, Christian 
and Mohammedan—mingle they 
make their way the sacred shrines 
this little land the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament, and the 
Koran. 

smaller now than Biblical times, 
for that portion the Holy Land 
lying east the Jordan today part 
the government Trans-Jordan. 
West the Jordan there has been 
little change the boundaries. The 
sible repeatedly states that the people 
Israel dwelt the land “from Dan 
These landmarks are 
the present limits. 
small that brief day sufficient for 
the journey from Dan Beersheba 
(140 miles), and the time from break- 
fast lunch will permit slow move- 
ment across the land from Jaffa 
Jericho (45 miles). 

Although small country, Pales- 
tine land great variety nat- 
ural regions. The three main physio- 
graphic divisions are the Maritime 
Plain, the plateau 
and the Ghor Jordan rift. 


North Mount Carmel the Mari- 
time Plain narrow, being only two 
three miles wide; southward from 
this promontory the plain widens 
more than miles. The rich soil 
this plain gift the Nile, but 
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the regular and unbroken coastline 
provides satisfactory harbor for 
ships. 

The limestone plateau the east 
the coastal plain highly 
sible the southern portion known 
Judea. The central portion, known 
Samaria, broken into many ridges 
and valleys. This section the pla- 
teau separated from the northern 
limestone highland Galilee the 
low fertile plain Esdraelon. 

The most unusual the physio- 
divisions Palestine the 
Gohr, deep narrow rift which 
lie the River Jordan and its broad- 
ened expanses Lake Huleh, the Sea 
Galilee, and the Dead Sea. The sur- 
face the latter 1,292 feet below 
sea level. 

The topography this small coun- 
try diverse that said epit- 
omize the topography the whole 
earth. 

Each physiographic region Pal- 
estine climatically distinct. the 
coastal plain the heat summer and 
the cold winter are tempered 
the winds from over the Mediterran- 
ean Sea. The maximum temperature 
the highlands few degrees lower 
than that the coastal plain, and 
the former there much greater 
range temperature. Frosts are fre- 
quent the plateau and snow some- 
times falls. The high atmospheric 
pressure the Jordan Valley gives 
tropical climate. The intense heat 
summer oppressive, but the win- 


uce 
on, 
elf- 
urs 
the 
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ters are pleasantly warm and balmy. 

Precipitation Palestine the 
Mediterranean type, with rain the 
winter season and drought the sum- 
mer season. decreases east- 
ward and southward. Tel Aviv has 
rainfall 18.5 inches, Jericho 4.3 
inches. Haifa receives inches 
rain and Gaza 16.5 inches. 

The population Palestine (1935) 
1,350,000. The increase since the 
World War has been amazingly rapid; 
the total population the land 
1918 having been but 722,000. 

The people Palestine are domi- 
nantly rural nomadic (68.8%). 
Although this little country boasts 
total twenty-three cities, they in- 
clude but 37.2% the total popula- 
tion. The Christians and Jews are 
city dwellers, while the Moslems are 
rural nomadic. Three Jews 
Palestine are urban one who 
rural. One Moslem urban three 
who are rural 


The Zionists are colonizing Pales- 
tine with Jewish settlers. They buy 
land from the large landholders, who 
usually live elsewhere are local 
Arabs who are unable cultivate their 
entire acreage. The ordinary condi- 
tion the land acquired home 
the Jews wild. The fertility 
this land has been exhausted im- 
proper cultivation. The hillsides are 
stony and the lowlands are often filled 
with swamps. The great demand for 
land the Jews has enhanced its 
market value spite its waste con- 
dition. estimated that when pro- 
posed drainage and irrigation projects 
are completed Palestine can support 
250,000 more additional people. 

Urban areas are increasing. New 


portions cities are being built about 


the old. Jerusalem, once city com- 
pactly builded together,” now covers 
the surrounding hills. modern 
ter supply being piped from the 
plain and installed Jerusalem. Tel 
Aviv, the only all-Jewish city the 
world since the destruction the 
Temple, was founded 1909 and now 
numbers 130,000 inhabitants.. 

newer portions the old cities, 
and the new city Tel Aviv, wide 
streets, great shaded boulevards, 
give beauty the city, while within 
the walls Old Jerusalem, and 
other old cities, the streets are quite 
narrow. The narrow streets these 
old walled cities resulted two favor- 
able factors for the inhabitants—the 
streets are more shady, and less room 
within the walls utilized for roads. 

Palestine preserves its ancient cus- 
toms. The native-born inhabitants 
perpetuate, large measure, the cus- 
toms and manners the time 
Abraham. Modern Jewish 
dressed the prevailing style 
Europe America, are conspicuous 
they pass the street Bethlehem 
women clad flowing robes and the 
times. 


The Palestinians are markedly hos- 


pitable. guest-chamber, upper- 
room, institution supported 
each village. There the invited 
chance guest entertained, the villa- 
gers turn providing the food and 
other requirements their visitor. 
Agriculture has always held im- 
portant place Palestinian econom- 
ics. Since earliest records, the ma- 
jority the people have depended 
upon the agricultural resources the 
land for their living. Bible times 
the soils the country supported 
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dense population. Today more than 
three-fourths the exports the 
country are products the soil. 

other respect does Palestine 
present greater contrasts than that 
agriculture. Its diverse soils and 
climates offer possibilities for the de- 
velopment great variety agri- 
cultural products—ranging from the 
banana the Jordan Valley and the 
citrus fruits the Maritime Plain 
the olives, grapes and cereals the 
highlands. 

other country presents greater 
contrast types husbandry. 
the lowland the Jewish colonist 
using the most modern agricultural 
machinery, while the nearby high- 
lands the poverty-stricken fellah con- 
ducts his cultivation the soil, 
pre-Bible days, means nail 
ox, combination these ani- 
mals unequally yoked together. The 
fellah harvests his grain with crude 
sickle and transports the thresh- 
ing floor the back ass 
where the grain trodden 
out animals, usually oxen, two 
five abreast, driven around circle. 
wooden fork and sieves braided 
guts are used the 
the grain. The culture 
wheat and barley the main basis 
existence among the rural Arabs. 
The poor Palestine use barley for 
making bread, and throughout the 
land the chief feed livestock. 


Wheat products provide the chief 
food the majority the inhabitants 


Palestine. The per capita con- 
sumption wheat Palestine 6.3 
bushels, while the United States 
but 4.5 bushels. The primitive sys- 
tem cultivation the fellah 


low productivity grains. The 
average crop wheat the fellah’s 
starved farm about bushels per 
acre, while the yield Jewish farm 
land the Jordan Valley, ten crops 
alfalfa can grown annually, 
the growing season continuous. 

Palestine producing great variety 
field and garden crops. The more 
important are sesame, durra, beans, 
lentils, peas, cucumber, tomato, cauli- 
flower, eggplant, okra, and potatoes. 
Many the flowering plants, both 
wild and cultivated, are sources oils 
for the making perfumes and medi- 
cines. Grapes have been product 
Palestine from earliest times, but the 
cultivation the vine commer- 
cial scale was not begun until the 
latter part the nineteenth century, 
when commercial wine industry was 
inaugurated the Jews the Plain 
Sharon. 

The soils and the climate Pales- 
tine are conducive the production 
the fruits the vine. The Mo- 
hammedan religion does not tolerate 
the manufacture nor the use wine, 
hence, during the period Moslem 
cecupation, the culture the grape 
decreased. Since British 
the culture the vine has materially 
increased, and today the grape and its 
by-products rank among the principal 
Palestinian exports. The wines 
Palestine are exported widely for sac- 
ramental uses. 


The olive one the most abun- 
dant trees Palestine, for thrives 
well the thin and rocky soil the 
plateau and its fruit highly es- 
teemed, since furnishes light and 
food and healing. Olive wood has 
beautiful grain and takes high pol- 
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ish, therefore prized for cabinet 
work and curio making. During the 
war, the Turkish government cut 
thousands the olive trees pro- 
vide fuel for the railway lines. The 
modern government Palestine has 
aided and encouraged planting, until 
the olive one the most valuable 
items the economic resources 
modern Palestine. 

The citrus fruit industry Pales- 
tine older than that any country 
outside Asia, for was way 
the Holy Land that the culture 
these fruits was introduced from East- 
ern Asia the lands the Mediter- 
ranean; however, was not until 
about one-half century ago that the 
industry Palestine began develop 
commercially. Citrus growing rap- 
idly expanding, due the enterprise 
the Jewish colonists, who have in- 
troduced scientific methods culture. 
The total area citrus plantations 
1921 was 8,000 acres, while 1935 
was 74,000 acres, the Jews owning 
40,000 acres. The remarkable evolu- 
tion the citrus industry Pales- 
tine has made dominating factor 
the economic development the 
country. The value the oranges 
exported 1935 was $15,000,000. 

The banana, almond, carob, fig, 
pomegranate, and date are important 
tree products. 


The Palestine today has real 
forests, but the infrequent, isolated 
trees found indicate that forests once 
existed. Until the the 
English after the war there was 
conservation forests. Today sev- 
eral active afforestation projects are 
helping fulfill the prophecy Dan- 
iel (Dan. 4:11-12): “The tree grew, 
and was strong the leaves thereof 
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were fair, and the fruit thereof much.” 

Large areas Palestine are unfit 
for agriculture. Although such lands 
provide pasture poor type, they 
are large part responsible for the 
importance the livestock industry, 
Due scant pasture and primitive 
land and animals, the live 
stock industry chiefly nomadic; 
however, here, other industries, 
the old and the new are seen side 
side. The creation Arab 
tive societies and the influence pro- 
gressive Jewish colonists are working 
miracles the betterment the lot 
the native farmer. 
dairy farming making rapid growth 
through courses the agricultural 
schools and the importation 
bred dairy stock. 

Goats (381,000) 
sheep (248,000) are raised great 
numbers, being well adapted the 
rocky sparse pastures. These animals 
serve many purposes—providing milk, 
meat, hair and wool, skins and hides. 
The camel, like the sheep and goat 
often mentioned Scripture and, like 
them, providing milk and hair, 
found increasing numbers (1922, 
10,000; 1932, 32,000) Palestine. 
This reliable “ship the re- 
mains the chief means transport 
over the sandy wastes. 

The Palestine yesterday lacked 
important industry, except that 
soap manufacture Nablus. Home 
craftsmen supplied the simple needs 
the inhabitants. The Palestine 
today has many rapidly developing 
industries. Proximity raw mate- 
rial the land, the newly developed 
hydraulic power, the highly efficient 
labor recent immigrants, the rapid 
inflow capital, and the unique 
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access the markets the world, 
account for the impetus being given 
the organization and development 
various industrial enterprises 
large scale. 

Today the great plant Haifa, pro- 
ducing thousands tons soap annu- 
ally, dwarfs the output the hand- 
made soap Nablus, which hard- 
ened stone floor, hand-cut, and 
hand-branded, has been the method 
for many centuries. However, the 
Nablus soap continues find ready 
market among the Moslems neigh- 
boring countries, for olive-oil 
soap and does not contain animal fats 
forbidden orthodox Moslems. 

The building operations the Pal- 
estine today have necessitated the 
founding cement and silicate brick 
works. ridge the Carmel high- 
lands being cut away provide the 
raw material for Haifa’s great cement 
works, which furnished the cement 
used construction Haifa harbor 
and the manufacture the silicate 
bricks which the majority the 
buildings Tel Aviv are constructed. 
Cement from Haifa used also for 
extensive construction work elsewhere 
Palestine and for rapidly increas- 
ing export this product. 

The mineral wealth Palestine 
has not been determined. Sulphur, 
salt and phosphate are being mined 
small seale. Stone, which the 
chief building material, the most 
universal mineral resource. The ce- 
ment and brick works the coastal 
plain use local raw materials their 
plants. The most important source 
minerals Palestine the brine 
the Dead Sea. The waters this 
remarkable lake are yielding potash, 
bromine, and other materials rap- 
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idly increasing amounts. The Dead 
Sea has become life-giving sea, for 
its potash giving life the devel- 
opment agriculture, and the brom- 
ine used the production anti- 
knock gasoline. 

Present-day Palestine experienc- 
ing marvelous development trans- 
portation facilities. great harbor 
has been constructed Haifa. The 
extent first-class motor roads ap- 
proximately 700 miles and being 
increased rapidly. The railways (656 
miles) this little country have pro- 
vided connections for the more im- 
portant trade and travel centers. 

Palestine has three official religions, 
Jewish, Christian and Mohammedan 
three official Sabbaths, Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday; three official lan- 
guages, English, Arabic and Hebrew; 
and three types schools, govern- 
ment, private (Christian, Arab), and 
Hebrew. 

Today the majority the children 
Palestine are without the advan- 
tages training school. Many 
thousands children are deprived 
instruction; especially deplorable 
the neglect school training for 
girls. 


TODAY 


Considerable progress being made 
the development schools. Several 
modern rural schools with gardens are 
being established. Vocational courses 
are being introduced the town 
schools. Physical training and health 
education have part the school 
curriculum. Yet more liberal pro- 
vision for the education the chil- 
dren Palestine should made 
the government. The intellectual life 
the land greatly enriched through 
the contributions the private schools 
Moslem, Jew, and Christian, all 
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which receive considerable financial 
aid from religious bodies other 
lands. 

There great need 
the part the educational agen- 
cies, government and non-government, 
Palestine. Such will 
insure the children the land that 
rich teaching which the world’s great- 
est Teacher desired that the children 
the whole world should have, there- 


enabling them live the more 
abundant life. 

other land has had past richer 
interesting history; other land 
has present more rapid the evolu- 
tion its industrial life; and, the 
contending factions will but learn 
occupy this land peace and har- 
mony, other land can have socio- 
logical and ethical future more 
richly crowned. 


GEOGRAPHY TEXTBOOKS THE 
COLLEGE LEVEL 


PROFESSOR GEOGRAPHY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


EACHERS geography 

the elementary schools and high 

schools appreciate 
college geographies reference books. 
Alert teachers are interested learn 
new textbooks geography, and 
older books that they may not 
have had occasion use. Instruction 
geography the college level has 
expanded enormously recent years 
with increase geography enroll- 
ments, and with widened recognition 
regional differences. result, 
there has been increase the num- 
ber college textbooks. The follow- 
ing discussion helpful teachers 
elementary high school classes 
geography. Geography such vast 
field that seems advantageous 
group the texts sub-divisions, 
follows 


Two older books, Salisbury: 
Physiography (Henry Holt, 1919, 
690 pp.) and Tarr and Martin: Col- 
lege Physiography (Macmillan, 1914, 


860 pp.), standard college books 
physiography, afford the background 
for understanding many aspects 
geography. 

Hobbs: Features and 
Their Meaning 1931, 
550 pp.) college physiography 
which illuminates various topics. 

Tarr and Von Engeln: New Phy- 
sical Geography 1926, 
701 pp.) less advanced textbook 
made especially helpful illustra- 
tions, thoughtful summaries, questions 
and suggestions, and used some 
high 

the Western United States (McGraw- 
Hill, 1931, 545 pp.). advanced 
text for teachers who wish learn 
more about western United States. 
Physical features well described and 
illustrated. 

Loomis: Physiography the 
United States (Doubleday Doran, 
1937, 350 but car- 
ries excellent discussion the 
main physical features our country. 
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Atmosphere and climate are treated 
somewhat Salisbury and 
tin, but become the special subject 
Ward’s Climate (Putnam, 1918, 393 
pp.) treats the whole world and 
climatic influences man, while 
Ward: The Climates the United 
States (Ginn, 1925, 534 pp.) treats 
only our country. 

Among the various meteorologies, 
Milham: Meteorology (Mac- 
millan, 1912, 610 pp.) gives rather 
full descriptions special features, 
such thunderstorms. Blair: 
Elementary Meteorology (Prentice- 
Hall, 1937) and Trewartha: 
Weather and Climate (McGraw-Hill, 
1937) are recent college texts this 
field. Some popular books 
weather are Brooks: Why the 
Weather Brace, 1935), 
Free and Hoke: Weather (McBride, 
1928); Talman: The Realm 
the Air (Bobbs Merrill, 1931), and 
Van Cleef: The Story the 
Weather (Century, 1929). 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Salisbury, Barrows and Tower: 
Elements Geography (Holt, 1913, 
640 pp.). Useful, logical treatment 
various aspects geography, espe- 
cially physical geography thought- 
provoking questions the close 
each chapter. 

Finch and Trewartha: Elements 
Geography (McGraw-Hill, 1936, 792 
pp.) more recent book, dealing 
especially with the natural elements 
the landscape. 


Preston James: Outline 


Geography (Ginn, 1935, 490 pp.) 


especially strong for its descriptions 
the geographical belts. 


Human 


Huntington and Cushing: Prin- 
ciples Human Geography, 4th edi- 
tion (Wiley, 1934, 490 pp.). prof- 
itable reference for all geography 
teachers. 

Peattie: New College Geography 
(Ginn, 1932, 594 pp.). Attractive 
organization and treatment. 

White and Renner: Geography, 
Introduction Human Ecology (Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1936, 800 
cusses interestingly the life man 
different regions. 

Whitbeck and Thomas: The Geo- 
graphic Factor (Appleton-Century, 
1932, 440 pp.). excellent sum- 
mary important influ- 
ences. 

Ellsworth Huntington: The Human 
Habitat (D. Van Nostrand, 1927, 
305 pp.). Offers enjoyable de- 
scription significant aspects ge- 
ography. 

Huntington and Carlson: 
Geographic Basis Society (Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1933, 650 pp.). Affords 
elementary, topical discussion en- 
vironment. 


Pomfret: The Geographic 
Pattern Mankind (Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1935, 460 pp.) series 
sketches from the point view 
historian, noting 
ances affecting each country. 

Skeat: Principles Geogra- 
phy, Physical and Human (Oxford, 
1923, 430 pp.). introduction 
from English point view. 

The following five books are dis- 
more advanced than the fore- 
going seven. 
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Brunhes: Human Geography 
(Rand, 1920, 664 pp.), 
leading French geographer, consists 
advanced discussions “the essen- 
tial facts human geography,” fol- 
lowed hundred pages special 
studies small unit areas. 

Semple: Influences Geo- 
graphic Environment (Holt, 1911, 
700 pp.), notable for scholarship and 
fine literary style. 

Bryan: Man’s Adaptation 
Nature (Holt, 1933, 403 pp.). 
English book studies cultural 
landscape, with splendid illustrations. 

LaBlache: Principles Hu- 
man Geography (Holt, 1926, 534 pp.) 
scholarly discussion. 

Franklin Thomas: The 
mental Basis Society (Century, 
1925, 343 pp.) consists largely quo- 
tations from the writers ancient, 
medieval, and modern times relative 
climatic and other influences. 


Economic 


Two introductory books this field 
are Bengston and Van Royen: Funda- 
mentals Economic Geography 
(Prentice-Hall, 1935, 830 pp.) and 
Jones and Whittlesey: Introduc- 
tion Economic Geography (Univer- 
sity Chicago Press, 1925, 420 pp.). 
The former offers survey various 
aspects the world, including study 
economic products. The latter book, 
interesting and thought-provoking. 

Russell Smith: and 
Commercial Geography (Holt, 1913, 
1925, 970 pp.). The first edition 
this book was for years the only Amer- 
ican college text the subject. 

Whitbeck and Finch: Economic 
Geography (McGraw-Hill, 1924, 1935, 
575 pp.). About half the book 
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voted the United States, topics, 
and the rest survey the world. 

Huntington and Williams: 
Business Geography (Wiley, 1922, 
1926, 624 pp.). Presents funda- 
mental, philosophical aspects geog- 
raphy. 

Huntington, Williams, and Val- 
kenburg: Economic and Geog- 
raphy (Wiley, 1933, 640 pp.). 
thorough discussion the subjects. 

McFarlane: Economic Geography 
(Pitman, Y., 1927, 650 pp.). This 
British book devoted the eco 
nomic geography major countries. 
(40 pp. the 200 pp. 
Europe. 

Commercial Geography (Longmans, 
1889-1929, 840 pp.). British hand- 
book used for nearly half century 
encyclopedic reference work. 

Lippincott: Economic Resources 
and Industries the World (D. 
pleton, 1929, 675 pp.). Devotes 100 
pp. factors, 375 pp. distribution 
resources, and 150 pp. major 
countries. 

Zimmermann: World Re- 
sources and Industries (Harper, 1933, 
860 pp.). Offers many data and sug- 
gestive points view teachers 
geography. 

Many college geography textbooks 
are devoted particular regions. For 
the present purpose these may 
grouped into: the World; North 
America; Europe; South Amer- 
ica; Other regions. 


The World. 


The International Geography, ed- 
ited Mill, but written ex- 
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perts the various countries (D. Ap- 
pleton, 1899, 1107 pp.) continues 
valuable. 

Bowman: The New World, Prob- 
lems Political Geography (World 
Book Co., 1928, 808 pp.). worthy 
scholarly work. 

Stamp: The World (Long- 
man, 1935, 700 pp.). This British 
text presents more elementary dis- 
cussion, with many colored maps and 
other useful features. 

Newbigin: New Regional Geog- 
raphy the World (Harcourt, Brace, 
1929, 451 pp.). This British text 
brief, and organized regional 
basis. 

Case and Bergsmark: College Geog- 
raphy (Wiley, 1932, 712 pp.). Prim- 
arily regional geography the 
world. 


North America. 

The following four books supple- 
ment one another discussion 
many aspects the geography the 
continent. 

Russell Smith: North America 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1925, 855 pp.). 
popular, regional discussion. 

North America (Metheun, London, 
1924, 550 pp.). This British work 
historical, economic, and regional 
treatment. 

North America (Wiley, 1934, 650 
Many helpful features includ- 
ing questions the ends the chap- 
ters. 

Colby: Source Book for the 
Economic Geography North Amer- 
ica (University Chicago Press, 
1922, 475 pp.). 
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Europe. 
American authors: 


Economic Geography Europe 
Graw-Hill, 1931, 517 pp.). widely 
used text, commended Europeans. 

Van Valkenburg and Hunt- 
ington: (Wiley, 1935, 660 
Especially good fundamental 
aspects. 

Bogardus: Geographical 
Survey (Harpers, 1934, 725 pp.). 
topical discussion the various coun- 
tries. 

Mark Jefferson: Man Europe 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1926, 220 pp.). 
devices and photographs. 


questions, 


European authors: 


Blanchard and Crist: 
(Henry Holt, 1934, 507 
Blanchard distinguished French 
physical geographer. good treat- 
ment physical geography. 

Macmunn and Coster: Regional 
Geography Europe (Oxford, 1924, 
340 pp.). Largely physical geogra- 
phy. 

Lyde: The Continent Eu- 
rope (Maemillan, Ltd., 1913, 1926, 
450 pp.). Largely physical geogra- 
phy. 

raphy Europe (Longman’s, 1925, 
250 pp.). 

Griffith Taylor: Environment and 
Nation (in Europe), (University 
Chicago Press, 1936, 586 pp.). Con- 
illuminating 
teachers who are attempting under- 
stand European conditions. 


8, 
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South America. 


Three American college texts 
South America supplement one an- 
other rather well. They are: 


Clarence Jones: South 
(Holt, 1930, 808 pp.). 

Whitbeck: South America 
(McGraw-Hill, 1931, 440 pp.). 

Carlson: Geography Latin 
America (Prentice-Hall, 1936, 642 


Other Continents. 


America 


Three recent college texts Asia 
are: 

Bergsmark: Economic Geog- 
raphy Asia (Prentice-Hall, 1935, 
642 pp.). 

Stamp: Asia (Dutton, 1936, 
725 pp.). 

(McKnight and McKnight, 1936, 348 

The first these American 
textbook, the second British text, 
and the third reprint series 
articles from the Journal Geog- 
raphy. 

Gregory: Africa (Rand, 
Nally, 1928, 456 pp.). 

Taylor: (Rand 
1931, 472 pp.). 
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RAPHY TEXTBOOKS. 


Parkins and Whitaker (edi- 
tors): Our Natural Resources and 
Their Conservation (Wiley, 1936, 662 
Authoritative discussions the 
college level twenty-two geogra- 
phers. 

Charles Hodges: The Background 
International Relations (Wiley, 
1931, 760 pp.). valuable reference 
work. 

Huntington: Civilization 
and Climate (Yale Press, 1915, 1924, 
472 pp.), and his The Character 
Races, 1924, 410 pp.) are 
used college texts, and 
may read with profit teachers 
geography. 

Taylor: Environment and 
Race (Oxford Press, 1927, 370 
Presents novel suggestions useful 
teachers interested fundamental as- 
pects geography. 

Russell Smith: Crops (Har- 
court Brace, 1929, 400 pp.), 
“the permanent agriculture” afforded 
tree crops. Suggestive soil 
conservation. 

Branom: Teacher’s Geog- 
raphy (Macmillan, 1928, 267 pp.). 
service elementary teachers with 
effective emphasis the problem 
method. 


THE DISTINCTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS THE 
GEOGRAPHIC POINT VIEW 


EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE EDUCATION 
CHENEY, WASHINGTON 


LFRED his 

Science and Sanity, points out 

the desirability dating cer- 
tain words which may possess slid- 
ing scale meanings with the years. 
His argument that although words 
may utilized for generations, the 
specific meanings words may differ 
greatly from time time. all 
such words, undated “geography” 
leading offender. the man 
the street, the man hood and 
gown, who has not kept with its 
recent changes theory and function, 
the word “geography” means geogra- 
phy (1836) geography (1884), 
the latest, geography (1910). 

The older connotations the word 
imply knowledge the locations 
places, rivers and mountains and/or 
the ability name states and capitals, 
bound countries, recite lists im- 
port export products. When “geog- 
raphy” mentioned the chances are 
that one two reactions will result. 
Either the individual thinks physi- 
ography division geology—the 
physical geography 1910) the 
static, non-functional, factual type 
thing that represented the first efforts 
inject economic flavor into geog- 
raphy, dating anywhere from 1880 
1905, and still taught some our 
secondary schools when the athletic 
coach the shorthand and typing 
teacher has give course 
mercial” geography. 

There tremendous cultural lag 


between the geography century 
ago, half century ago, even quar- 
ter century ago, thought 
the non-geographer, and the environ- 
mental-influence, adjustment type 
geography done today teachers 
trained the dynamic point view. 
The persistence these erroneous no- 
tions highly disadvantageous the 
subject and the main reason why 
geography has yet never been able 
play, has never been permitted 
play, role the train- 
ing the American public mind. 

There are, however, some encourag- 
ing signs that geography subject 
about come into its own and make 
real contribution the training 
enlightened citizenship, from the 
elementary years into the secondary 
schools. has already arrived 
most colleges and universities. 

From the practical side, the large 
number geographers used directly 
through the medium published 
research, the natural resources 
board, regional and state planning 
commissions, conservation agencies, 
the A., the Bureau Agricul- 
tural the Bureau For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, and 
others, attest the advances made. 


Recent Trends the Development 
Geography. 


What the so-called geog- 
raphy, and what can expected from 
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today science that studies the rela- 
tionships that tend grow between 
man’s economic, social, and cultural 
activities and the various natural en- 
vironments modifying stages and 
settings which finds himself. 

Although this philosophy may per- 
said date from 1922, several 
roots the “new” geography extend 
back the beginning the twentieth 
century earlier. was seen that 
physical geography laid too much 
stress purely geoglogic detail 
little value the geographer. Promi- 
nent physical geographers, including 
Shaler, Tower, Salisbury and Davis, 
noted this tendency and pointed out 
that the earth included man. 

early the last decade the 
nineteenth century Europe, Elise 
physical background, began bring 
the human idea. “Steppes,” “tun- 
dra,” “Caspian depression,” come 
from adjustmental concepts, not from 
geomorphologic. 

Mill, England 1900, defined 
geography being exact and or- 
ganized knowledge the distribution 
phenomena the surface the 
culminating the explanation 
the interaction Man with his 
terrestrial environment.” The true 
modern stage may, however, almost 
said date from 1922, when Bar- 
rows addressed the Association 
American Geographers “Geography 
Human Ecology.” 

Since Barrow’s statement number 
definitions have been proposed re- 
flecting the human ecological point 
view. few the more significant 
follow: 

“Geography may defined the 


science which studies the reciprocal re- 
lations between man and his environ- 
and Carlson, Ohio 
State University. 

study the earth with especial refer- 
ence its influence man.”—J. Rus- 
sell Smith, Columbia University. 

“Present day geography studies 
human affairs with view toward dis- 
covering what adjustments have been 
made men their attempt bring 
their affairs into harmony with their 
Renner, Natu- 
ral Resources Board, Washington, C., 
formerly University Washington. 

But not all geographers shared this 
point view unmodified man- 
and developing subject like 
geography there should arise differ- 
ences opinion the diver- 
sity training, experience and interest 
the geographers themselves. Among 
the leading dissenters has been Dr. 
Carl Sauer, the University 
California. “Geography,” 
“is primarily concerned with the de- 
scription and interpretation the 
earth’s features, physical and cultural. 
aims describe systematically the 
physical and cultural landscapes and 
interpret these relation all 
contributing factors, environmental 
no. not concerned only with 
the investigation human adjust- 
ments environment, but with the 
description and interpretation areal 

Dr. Sauer’s “morphology land- 
scape” philosophy has persisted until 
now most geographers their more 
recent statements show shade 
Sauer-ism their definitions. Lynn 
Halverson, Northern State Teach- 


ers College, Marquette, Michigan, 


1935 presented perhaps the best defi- 
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nitions geography reflective 
the newer philosophy that have. 

“Geography deals with the dis- 
covery, description, and interpretation 
the relationships between human ac- 
tivities and the natural environment.” 

“Geography the socio-natural 
science which deals with landscapes, cul- 
tural and natural, bases for the dis- 
covery, description, and interpretation 
relationships arising man occupies 
areas the earth’s surface.” 


View. 


never easy define point 


view. Points view are intan- 
gible. They represent appreciations 


rather than things. Nevertheless, 
the point view modern geography 
least tentatively defined. 

The science geography involves 
two fields material. the one 
hand man and his activities, 
man living life and making living. 
the other hand there the natural 
environment which composed the 
physical earth, the climates, native 
vegetation, water resources, all 
their details, short the stage and 
setting upon which the drama hu- 
man affairs played. But neither 
the facts man’s activities nor the 
facts the natural environment are 
regarded geography. These 
facts are merely the elements and tools 
out which and with which the 
ence geography constructed. 


Geographers are concerned with 
climate, soil, land forms, with 
man’s activities farmer, miner, 
materials out which geography may 
created, and not ends them- 
selves. Geography begins and exists 


only when view the economic, 
cial, political, activities 
man relation the natural envir- 
relationships. 

Man adjusts himself the natural 
environment innumerable ways, 
diverse that first inspection they 
are seemingly without order sys- 
tem. hunts, fishes, manu- 
factures, mines, builds cities, 
lays out railways, digs canals and 
irrigates land. His work and their 
relationships the environment are 
apparently innumerable. 
adjustments, however, when 
carefully analyzed, are seen or- 
derly and systematic. Nor are they 
patterned through the whim man. 
They are, rather, conditioned prin- 
ciples groups principles dem- 
onstrative any social science. 
the possession these established 
principles relationship which gives 
modern geography the rank 
science. 

Each man’s adjustments depends 
upon his responses differences 
the natural environment. Why 
they happen be? What are the rea- 
sons for agricultural adjustment 
here and saxicultural adjustment 
there, for manufactural adjust- 
ment here and pastoral adjustment 
there? The answers make the 
study modern geography. 

Admittedly man is, high de- 
gree, free agent, but also 
intelligent agent. uses his in- 
telligence, has found that while 
can within certain limits, subjugate 
his environment, yet 
greater degree must adapt his ma- 
jor activities that environment. 
The wise man takes advantage 
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nature’s opportunities and works 
harmony with his 
roundings. this that lends 
graphic personality different re- 
gions. 

From the foregoing discussion 
may now possible delineate dis- 
point view for geography. 
Briefly and simply this: Here 
cultural natural landscape pat- 
tern developing. Why develop- 
ing the way is? What factors are 
back its evolution? most cases 
analysis the elements the 
natural environment will far to- 
ward the answer. 

What does this point view mean 
when applied education and train- 
ing for worthy citizenship? Geogra- 
phy training its most modern sense 
means teaching the individual un- 
consciously utilize the scientific meth- 
and the scientific attitude toward 
the interpretation landscapes, nat- 
ural and cultural. From the stand- 
point field work intelligent 
travel, trains the individual 
landscape conscious—to observe pat- 
tern, then develop the intellectual cu- 
riosity know why, and provide some 
the tools and techniques for answer- 
ing these whys. From the more purely 
academic standpoint modern geogra- 
phy utilizes the scientific method and 
the scientific attitude toward inter- 
preting the socio-economic personali- 
ties regions, national economies, re- 
source areas, world industries and com- 
modity movements—in other words, 
make him home with the world 
and jntroduce him the responsibil- 
ities membership the Higher 
Citizenship. 
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Schools and the Contributions 
Geography. 

Incidental training and experience 
contribute our educative develop- 
ment and personality from infancy 
the cessation life. However, large 
portion our more formative years 
devoted schools which attempt 
provide systematic training—directed 
goal. What this educational goal 
(1937) which reference has been 
made? Schools exist, according re- 
cent educational philosophy, im- 
prove conduct. Such philosophy 
specifically implies something fune 
tional and dynamic. does not con- 
sist the accumulation facts 
information for the sake the learn- 
ing itself, rather implies adjust- 
ment environment the broadest 
sense—natural, social, economic, cul- 
tural, technical. Not only does im- 
ply adjustment, but implies rather 
frequent readjustment any all 
the various qualifying features 
our environment change, 
humans gain ability overcome 
adverse elements within our environ- 
ments. 

sense, may then thought the 
complex which the individual 
trained adjust himself his envi- 
ronments. order achieve this 
aim the child brought into contact 
with certain subjects, tool, cultural, 
vocational. Included among the 
subjects most elementary schools 
one known geography, being 
thought wise acquaint the student 
with other peoples and other countries 
other parts the world. 
altogether too large extent this 
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geography dominantly 
factual, and thoroughly disliked, little 
effort being made bring out 
the series relationships that exist 
between human culture patterns and 
the differing natural environments 
which they develop. Even this geog- 
raphy largely lacking the second- 
ary schools. 

Education, has been indicated, 
implies the providing the individ- 
ual with the equipment which will 
enable him adjust and readjust 
his various environments, yet the one 
subject the entire curriculum whose 
very definition indicates that 
science the adjustment relation- 
ships that exist between man and the 
natural setting upon which works 
and upon which all other environ- 
ments are based, receives slight atten- 
tion, particularly the secondary 


field. 


The Fusion Social Studies and the 
Geographic Point View. 


The modern geographer borrows 
from many other fields when making 
geographic study. The result still 
geography, however. Tower, 
formerly the University Chi- 
cago, once went far state that 
geography has nothing contribute 
that not already other studies, 
except the relationship concept—the 
geographic point view. 

There is, should be, fact 
boundary special subject. Many 
branches knowledge should contrib- 
ute any problem. But there 
boundary the particular phase 
human knowledge—the point view 
—that the subject expounds. 

Nevertheless, for many years there 
has been tendency assign groups 


facts various branches knowl- 
edge and hold these groups invio- 
late parts the particular subjects. 
This allotment facts resulted 
narrow and restricted view differ- 
ent branches learning, and educa- 
tors, while apparently accepting the 
subdivisions, have striven find some 
way bridge the gap between the 
branches. “Correlation” was the first 
term used, now “fusion” has come into 
popularity. 

the present time some ten 
dozen major fusion systems are use 
various parts the country, 
which the Rugg course best known. 
social studies courses use indi- 
cates that they are mostly history and 
content. With few excep- 
tions there none the environ- 
mental relationship point view 
geography. 

The theory fusion remove 
subject lines and select really 
tional content. All new geography 
aims functional. The very 
nature the definition 
phy the field makes so. The 
average fusion course consisting most- 
history and civics, actually 
more factual and static than would 
permitted properly trained 
geography teacher today. stands 
neither the new historian nor the new 
civics instructor particularly pleased 
with the fusion courses and, course, 
the geographers have been particularly 
critical the fusion movement, be- 
cause has failed recognise the 
changing character the subject. 
The mere inclusion locational and 
and other facts which have geo 
flavor, with interpretation 
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such facts environmentally, not 
geography. 

Howard Wilson, Harvard, 
evaluating the fusion social studies 
junior high school, 


“Tt seems clear that the point view 
which regards the various social studies 
rigid fields knowledge, staked out 
iogically, even mechanically, absurdly 
fallacious. The social subjects change 
with succeeding social changes; they are 
part the ‘Changing American 
Scene’. they change less rapidly than 
many think desirable, the fault lies 
the inadequacy those who use the sub- 
jects for educational purposes, not with 
the subjects themselves.” 


Dr. Wilson’s conclusions may 
summarized follows: 


Neither the fusion nor subject 
theory superior the basis learn- 
ability. 

Fusion and subject units not 
need differ the extent which 
they facilitate correlation materials 
within units, but subject units arranged 
series seem offer greater possibili- 
ties vertical synthesis learning 
virtue point view consistently 
maintained throughout. 

Subject generalizations may 
more significant than fusion learnings 
hecause subjects have the advantage 
cumulative and specialized scholarship. 


general the subject theory 
seems somewhat superior the fusion 
theory respect organization ma- 
terials. 

And finally, the conclusions and 
recommendations the American 
Historical Association 

“Without wishing emphasize what 
has been called the conventional bound- 
aries between the several social disci- 


boundaries which have never 
treated rigid and which late 


Wilson, Howard E., “The Fusion Social Studies Junior High Harvard 


versity Press, 1933. 


Beard, alia, “Conclusions and Recommendations the American Historic 


Association, Charles Sons, 1934. 


have been increasingly and very profit- 
ubly cut across—the Commission repudi- 
ates the notion that any general com- 
prehensive social science has been cre- 
ated which transcends the disciplines 
themselves. Each these branches 
scholarship furnishes distinctive point 
view from which materials are 
veyed and brought into organization 
knowledge: each contributes its 
own way general human insight into 
the world man and society.” 


Apparently the fusion studies have 
failed impress any the subject 
specialists. Their strongest advocates 
are the educators, subject specialists 
only educational theory, who 
vised them, and certain superintend- 
ents who have seized them the 
easiest way out static social 
science situation their own schools. 
Meanwhile the disciplines continue 
insist upon inherent values their 
distinctive points view. 

And modern geography says 
history, sociology, political 
science, and the other social sciences, 
particularly the secondary level: 
“My most recent trend has been 
your direction. feet are the 
natural sciences large extent, but 
function the social science 
field. the past have been some- 
thing static and non-functional 
academic discipline, guilty most 
the charges you have hurled against 
me. those days are gone now. 
With newer point view, think 
have something. one time you, 
too, had fight for recognition the 
curriculum lists. Now you have ar- 
rived. You know the situation. Won’t 
you, please, move over.” 
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EXTRA CLASS ACTIVITIES OFFERED 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


PRESIDENT, CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


show the provisions made 

state teachers colleges for the 
preparation teachers for secondary 
schools guiding and directing extra- 
activities. 

The colleges are grouped geo- 
graphic areas follows: the East, the 
South, the Mid-West and West. The 
smallest school has 200 students, the 
largest has 2,358. Thirty-four insti- 
tutions enroll fewer than 750 students 
the regular academic year, thirty- 
nine have between 750 and 1,249, 
fifteen enroll between 1,250 and 
1,749, while twelve have more than 
1,750 students. These groups will 
referred Groups III and 
respectively. The median enroll- 
ment 907, with per cent the 
schools enrolling between 671 and 
1,217. 

There are twenty schools the 
Eastern group, twenty-five 
South, forty-two the Midwest, and 
thirteen the West. Thirty-two 
states are represented. The annual 
income for operation ranges from 


$80,000 over $800,000. Fifteen 
the institutions are isolated, more 
than 100 miles separating each 
them from the nearest school high- 
education. One has thirty other 
schools higher education within 
sixty miles, while twenty-one others 
have from nine twenty-four within 
this distance. The diversification 
size, income, and service area 
makes these institutions distinctly rep- 
resentative the state teacher colleges 
the United States. 

The extra-class activities are shown 
ten classifications follows: school 
control, clubs (subject-matter de- 
partmental), honorary societies, publi- 
cations, forensics, music, religion, 
cial organizations, athletics, and mis- 
cellaneous activities. 

Table indicates the effect the 
size the institution upon the num- 
ber activities found therein. The 
median number activities state 
teachers colleges the United States 
42.6. The median for thirty-four 
state teachers colleges enrolling fewer 
than 750 37.2; 42.4 the thirty- 


Number and Distribution Activities 100 State Teachers Colleges 


State Teachers Colleges 


Size No. 

100 


Activities 


Range Median 
36-125 49.5 
34-68 46.4 53.8 61.1 
23-83 33.7 42.4 50.5 
20-59 28.6 37.2 43.2 
20-125 34.8 42.6 
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nine institutions enrolling East well above it. The median 
750 and 1,249; 53.8 for those fifteen extra-class activities for 
state teachers colleges enrolling 1,250 the South low when compared with 
1,749; and those twelve enrolling any the other areas and 4.6 be- 
more than 1,750 support 49.5 organ- low the median all state teachers 
izations. interesting note colleges. One-half the state teach- 
that Group III reports the largest ers colleges show from 34.8 
number extra-class activities. After activities operative the 
schools reach 1,750 enrollment the campus. 

median number activities offered examination Table III 
less than the next smaller group. apparent that the number the 


Number and Distribution Extra-Class Activities 100 State Teachers Colleges 


State Teachers Colleges Activities 


Location No. Range Median 


The schools ranging size from ferent types extra-class activities 
1,250 1,749 show the largest num- show marked variation. 
ber extra-class activities. “Clubs” general term covering 
Table shows wide range academic and departmental organiza- 
offerings (20-125) the Midwest This classification 
comparatively narrow range (22-62) possibility for the develop- 
the East. The median number ment large number activities 
extra-class activities the Midwest which “grow from the curriculum 
the same the median for the and return enrich it.” The 
United States, while the median for greatest number activities 


Number and Type Extra-Class Activities 100 State Teachers Colleges 


Midwest 1874 201 375 184 105 107 205 218 221 162 


Totals 100 4476 540 936 383 244 219 458 219 539 496 402 


| 
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any one category found under the 
classification “clubs.” The school con- 
trol classification which shows the 
next largest number (540) includes 
student council, dormitory council, 
off-campus council, men’s league, wo- 
men’s league, class organizations, and 
the general assembly. While publica- 
tions show small numbers they appear 
among the offerings the colleges 
more uniformly than any the other 
classifications. Orchestras and glee 
clubs are quite generally found. These 
slightly exceed the organizations 
Catholic and Protestant denomina- 
tional clubs—in the uniformity with 
which they appear among the extra- 
class activities. 

There are 386 different extra-class 
activities the state teachers colleges 
studied. reports 300 extra- 
organizations the cam- 
pus the University Minnesota 
1924-25. When all departmental and 
academic organizations are grouped to- 
gether also finds that they lead all 
other groups. His findings follow: 


Student Governing Bodies..... 
Publications ..... 


Oratory, Debate and Dramatics 
Literary Societies ........... 
Musical Organizations ........ 
Departmental Clubs ......... 
Religious Organizations ...... 
Athletic and Military ........ 
Academic and Professional ... 


(a) Academic 
(b) Professional ......... 
10. Academic and Professional So- 


(a) Academic .......... 
(b) Professional ......... 


Honorary and Semi-honorary.. 


Minnesota Press, 1925. 
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Provisions for the Study 
Class Activities the Curricula 
State Teachers Colleges. 


careful analysis the curric- 
ula state teachers colleges preparing 
secondary school teachers, twenty-two 
regularly scheduled courses for the 
study extra-class activities were 
found. Nine per cent the 
Midwest schools offer them, three 
per cent the Western teachers 
colleges, eight per cent the 
Southern schools, and two per 
cent the Eastern state teachers col- 
leges provide classes extra-class 
activities. Approximately one state 
teachers college five gives direct at- 
tention through the curriculum this 
very important aspect preparation 
secondary teachers. 

For the purpose further analysis, 
all other educational courses the 
curricula the state teachers colleges 
were examined. little one- 
twelfth quarter’s work was in- 
cluded course, was counted. 
These small portions are referred 
units work and are counted 
they deal with extra-class activities 
with any one the categories class- 
ified this study under extra-class 
activities. Eight schools the Mid- 
west gave one unit this way, and 
seven gave two. Three the West 
gave one and another gave two. Six 
the South gave one, six gave two, 
and four gave three. Six the 
cataloged 
courses extra-class activities gave 
two more units this work other 
courses. Six state teachers colleges 
the East gave one unit, and one 
gave three units study extra-class 
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activities addition the regular 
extra-class activity course. 

Giving full credit each institu- 
tion offering any curricular work 
extra-class activities, whether regu- 
lar cataloged course only one unit 
work, there were eight per 
cent the East, twenty per cent 
the South, twenty-one per 
cent the Midwest, and seven 
per cent the West, total 
per cent, just few more than one- 
half these institutions giving any 
work extra-class activi- 
ties. 

Thirty-six state teachers colleges 
give from one-eleventh one and one- 
fourth quarter’s work guid- 
ance, twenty-eight them being in- 
stitutions giving work extra-class 
activities. credit were given for 
guidance courses, eight more colleges 
should added, making sixty-four 
the maximum number schools offer- 
ing study extra-class activities. 
There are but six state teachers col- 
leges offering cataloged course 
guidance and three those offer 
course extra-class activities. 
courses guidance are included 
extra-class activity courses then there 
are twenty-five state teachers colleges 
offering regular cataloged courses 
extra-class activities. 

analysis fifteen the twenty- 
two catalogued courses given shows 
that per cent the content de- 
voted school control, per cent 
clubs, per cent honorary, schol- 
astic and leadership organizations, 
per cent school publications, per 
cent forensics, per cent music, 
per cent Christian influences 
through student organizations, and 
per cent athletics. There 


tically time given the discussion 
social organization the outlines 
published. The other seven schools 
courses other than say “extra-cur- 
ricular activities.” 


Provision for Practice Guiding and 
Directing Activities 
State Teachers Colleges. 


diligent search catalogs, hand- 
books and published documents issued 
100 state teachers colleges fails 
reveal provisions for student practice 
guiding and directing extra-class 
activities. plans for programs are 
descriptions are given. 

Fifty-one per cent the students 
the state teachers colleges are re- 
ported having received some oppor- 
tunity practice guiding and di- 
recting student groups. their re- 
ports may accepted, about one-half 
all the prospective high school 
teachers are going into high school 
positions with experience this 
very important phase preparation 
for guiding and directing extra-class 
activities. 

Summary. 

Diversification size, in- 
come for operation, and 
area makes the one hundred state 
teachers colleges selected for this study 
representative the teachers colleges 
the United States. 

State teachers colleges enroll- 
ing 102,211 students, offer 4,476 ex- 
tra-class activities, 44.8 activities 
per institution, follows: 
Departmental Clubs ............ 
Social Organizations ........... 5.4 
Athletic Activities ............. 5.0 


EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES OFFERED TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Honorary 
Student Publications 
Religious ........ 
Forensics 

1934 the state teachers col- 
leges enrolling 1,250 1,749 show 
the largest number extra-class ac- 
tivities. The colleges the South 
have lower median number these 
activities (30) than the other geo- 
graphic divisions. This number 
4.6 below the median all state 
teachers colleges. 

There are 386 different extra- 
class activities the state teachers 
colleges studied. 

Curricula 100 state teachers 
colleges show regularly scheduled 
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courses for the study extra-class 
activities state teachers colleges. 
Fifty-six include study extra-class 
activities part the regular course 
units work extra-class activi- 
ties presented other courses may 
counted. Six teachers colleges show 
cataloged courses guidance. 


provision for practice 
guiding and directing extra-class ac- 
tivities scheduled the curricula 
the state teachers colleges, but an- 
swers questionnaire show per 
cent the schools provide some de- 
gree opportunity for this phase 
training guiding and directing 
extra-class activities. 
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THE ADULT EDUCATION COUNCIL GREATER BOSTON 


THE 


NEW EDUCATION 


FOR ADULTS 


LECTURER, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL LAW 


one worthwhile thing has 
emerged from the World War 
and its aftermath, that people 

have been forced think. Dazed, 
confused, troubled, their means live- 
lihood vanishing, their foundations 
economic and political stability crack- 
ing asunder, with bewilderment 
their minds and heaviness their 
hearts, they began search for under- 
standing, guidance and 


direction. They felt the need read, 


economie equilibrium, 
and collectively, and make 
rence the depression impossible. 

They began the public 
libraries. They crowded the lecture 
forums. They went back school,—- 
formal and informal study groups, 
the religious institutions, the 
neighborhood centers, the afternoon 
and evening schools, the correspond- 
ence courses, the farm, the camp, 
the factory. Overnight, were, 
army was organized,—devoted not 
the science war, but the arts 
strong, the vast 
army Adult Education. 

They have been asking: “Why 


democracy collapsing many 


Why has dictatorship arisen 
abroad? Was Plato right, that democ- 
racies end tyranny when they fail 
embarrassing questions. These are not 
rhetorical questions. Nor can they 
answered evasively equivocally. 
They for forthright answers. 

America—despite the sweep- 
ing changes our social order, de- 
spite the disturbance 
faiths and cherished notions, despite 
the stretching and straining the fab- 
ric our structure,—still 
stand irrevocably committed democ- 
racy. reject the folly those peo- 
ples across the sea who cast aside the 
freedom democracy, and eagerly 
placed about their necks the yoke 
totalitarianism the illusory belief 
that would bring them economic 
security,—but only got the 
security that prison inmate may 
said have. cast back their 
teeth the words those gloomy self- 
seeking prophets who are ready pro- 
nounce the obsequies upon democracy, 
and are willing lead the Prom- 
ised Land with—to mix the metaphors 
—blueprints new social structure 
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variously labeled, Russia,” 
Germany, Italy. 

readily admit that need so- 
cial change, that need large-scale 
planning. admit that our com- 
plex American society, changing from 
agricultural industrial, the eco- 
nomic theory rugged individualism 
must geared the economic fact 
social interdependence. And 
admit that must eliminate the cul- 
tural lag society behind the steady 
advancement science and technol- 
ogy. But cling our conviction 
that these changes will come about, not 
convulsion revolution, but 
organic growth,—by the development 
enlightened public opinion ex- 
pressing itself orderly, demo- 
cratic way, and through orderly, demo- 
processes; and the articula- 
tion the collective will intel- 
ligent, socially-minded citizenry. And 
the highest and most noble function 
democracy the development 
such citizenry through universal 
education. 

Never before the history man 
has education assumed such import- 
ance the present time. All vital 
social growth, all programs for the 
solution social and economic prob- 
lems, all plans for the betterment 
the individual the collective 
group, are necessarily founded upon 
the development public intelligence 
through education. Dictatorships and 
democracies alike recognize the im- 
portance public education, but with 
this vital difference: democracies 
the emphasis upon the development 
public intelligence for the benefit 
the public; dictatorships the 
emphasis upon the control public 
intelligence for the benefit the 
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tator. That difference means indoc- 
trination propaganda the one 
hand, and true education the other. 
flatter ourselves that the pursuit 
truth the basic motivating force 
education our country and the 
impulse that drives many millions 
our various educational institutions. 


“The Future the Great Plains,” 

the report the Great Plains Com- 
mittee appointed President Roose- 
velt last February, its concluding 
paragraphs, says: “Over 32,000,000 
persons are enrolled public and pri- 
vate elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges, and universities, and 
night, summer, part-time, and con- 
tinuation schools the nation. 
democracy the primary dynamic 
force education, for the processes 
democracy require common under- 
standing and inspired impulse 
among its citizens action leading 
every commonly accepted objective.” 

What about adult education? With 
the disappearance our natural fron- 
tiers, and the resulting retardation 
our rate industrial growth, plus the 
rise the cost living, have come 
delayed marriages and declining 
birthrate. Our rapid increase pop- 
ulation slowing down negative 
acceleration curve. Were not that 
medical research and the 
disease have increased 
tancy twenty years within the space 
probably showing actually 
creasing population. is, our 
population now shifting the 
higher age brackets; and the median 
age the people the United States 
has risen from 17.2 years 1830 
26.4 years 1930. Thus greater 
percentage are adults, and our 
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years adult life are extending; and 
greater than ever before are the pres- 
ent need for and importance adult 
education. 

the various agencies engaged 
adult education, public and private, 
the public institutions will probably 
carry increasing proportion the 
total load, under the impetus 
Federal and State aid education. 
Whether Federal aid will continue 
will expanded, whether will 
progressively curtailed economic 
conditions improve, course some- 
thing that only the future will dis- 
close. Should such aid restricted, 
the thousands thus deprived educa- 
tional opportunities will large num- 
bers diverted channels local 
and state educational institutions. 
However, the expanding number 
adults interested formal education, 
with without shift from Federally 
sponsored programs the locally sup- 
ported institutions, means increas- 
ing call upon the services and facili- 
ties the public evening schools. 

With the ever-widening repercus- 
sions the economic unsettlement, 
and with the upsurge popular inter- 
est education, our thinkers, civic 
leaders, and educational statesmen 
have been studying, diagnosing and 
planning, and from their deliberations 
have emerged new dynamic philos- 
ophy education democracy, and 
new educational psychology. What 
are they, and how they affect adult 
education 


order understand the new 
philosophy education, passing 
glance must given the old one. The 
old philosophy was static, appropriate 
and perhaps sufficient for slow-mov- 
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ing rural society, but wholly unfit for 
the accelerated pace urbanized 
commercial and industrial 
was said consist merely 
the assimilation culture, formal 
book-learning. Later education was 
regarded process training the 
mind, developing habits skills. 
Vocational training now became the 
desideratum. Learning was capacity, 
and therefore should confined only 
those who had such Such 
capacity was confined the young, 
and only selected ones from them. 
Besides, education was merely “prepa- 
ration for life.” this elimi- 
nated all people over sixteen eigh- 
teen years age; they were already 
“prepared” for life, and longer had 
capacity for learning. 

But the new philosophy scrapped 
all these notions. Learning not 
capacity, but activity. Education 
not for the few, but for the many; 
not only for the young, but for all 
ages, young and old. not prepa- 
ration for life, but form 
pation life itself, and co-extensive 
with it. does not cease eighteen, 
but continues from childhood senil- 
ity. not merely the amassing 
formal academic knowledge, not 
merely mental nor the de- 
velopment habits and skills, nor 
vocational training, but addition 
all these concerns itself with 
every phase the learner, his health, 
his character, his 
multi-sided growth, his 
his emotions, his adjustments his 
environment, and his participation 
the life the community, local 
general. Education broad, not nar- 
row; life-like, not artificial; flexible, 
not individualized, not 
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adapting the best the 
past for the needs the present and 
the hopes the future, not blindly 
following all the prejudices and out- 
worn notions the past, regardless 
their unsuitability the conditions 
today. Such philosophy edu- 
does not discourage adult edu- 
but the contrary regards 
component part the entire edu- 
cational program. 

And the new psychology 
education, what its significance for 
us? The early theories psychology 
had resulted static program 
education borrowing from the older 
physical sciences which regarded man 
static and mechanistic the static 
and immutable universe created 
Plato and Newton. With behaviorism 
step forward was taken, but the net 
result was regard human behavior, 
including thinking, composed 
specific processes which are mere fixed 
and automatic reactions definite 
stimuli, and believe that learning 
fixation process, requiring only 
drill and repetition. 

But Darwin and others came along 
and said that the universe not fixed 
and immutable, but organic, grow- 
ing, unfolding, irreversible process 
which new patterns emerge in- 
teractions between the organism and 
the environment. This precipitated 
dynamic and evolutionary approach 
the phenomena human experi- 
ence, and paved the way for new 
psychology. “Where the old school had 
said that the total psycho-physical or- 
ganism, Man, merely “the sum 
its parts,” gestalt psychology said that 
the person must studied whole, 
parts reflexes, intelligence, inhibi- 


tions, perception, these 
various qualities derive meaning only 
when related the whole person, the 
whole personality. “The whole 
more than the sum its parts,” for 
that sum must added the element 
pattern, form, unity, arrangement, 
configuration. 

Reshaped the new philosophy 
education and the new educational 
psychology, and impelled onward 
social and economic forces, there has 
emerged completely transformed un- 
derstanding the nature, purposes 
and techniques education, with new 
goals, new curricula, and new systems 
organization and administration. 
The impact today being felt our 
elementary schools, some our in- 
stitutions higher learning, and 
lesser degree our secondary schools. 

But what about our schools for 
adults? Certainly the day schools 
recognize need for the new educa- 
tional ideology and methodology, the 
evening schools should feel such need 
less. day school employs pro- 
gressive educational techniques for the 
young, the evening school housed 
the same school building cannot afford 
muddle along with discarded edu- 
cational methods for the grownups. 
would strange anomaly that 
the same schoolhouse two different 
systems education were being used, 
—the new 1938 model for the adoles- 
cents, and old, obsolete model for 
the adults. adult education keep- 
ing pace with progressive education 
for the young? 

the light the social needs 
the day, and view the new educa- 
tional explorations made our educa- 
tors and scholars, the schools for adults, 
and particularly the public evening 
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schools, must reexamine and reformu- 
late their aims, purposes and 
tions. Certainly not sufficient 
merely say that their purpose 
educate,” and let that. Per- 
haps may agreed that the aims 
the evening school and the entire 
adult education program are the 
main two-fold: 

First. meet the needs, interests, 
tions the individual adult student; 
promote the growth the whole 
person; help him become well-inte- 
grated, and develop sound mind 
sound body. and vo- 
cational education are not sufficient 
for immature child attain these 
objectives, and are likewise inadequate 
for the adult learner. He, too, needs 
social, civic, recreational and avoca- 
tional education order realize his 
optimum possibilities. 

Second. serve the collective 
needs society. This one the 
major functions the day school, and 
without question equally impor- 
tant purpose the night school. There 
can hardly any doubt that the even- 
ing school, dealing does with 
adults, must help them develop 
understanding the rights and du- 
ties citizenship, and the desire and 
ability safeguard those rights and 
discharge those duties; the will 
study and seek for understanding 
the problems that now confound them, 
and develop communal intelli- 
gence equal the task solving 
them; the ability see the abiding 
beauty life free land, and the 
determination maintain vigilant 
guard upon the defenses that make 
and keep free; and the vision 


make our structure democracy ever- 
lasting rearing, alongside the pres- 
ent pillar the profit motive (if not 
ultimately supplanting it), the serv- 
ice motive. 

needful for educators concerned 
with adult education pose long 
list questions order explore 
all the potentialities and possibilities 
the evening school, and order 
make searching and objective ap- 
praisal its present educational 
methods, techniques 
and realistic examination the new 
educational theories and practices 
determine how applicable they are 
it; questions dealing with 


problems registration, guidance, 
drop-outs, curriculum, 


practices, study habits, tests and ex- 
aminations, record-keeping, ete. All 
these and related problems require 
close and objective study and experi- 
ment, and for more extended con- 
sideration than space restrictions will 
permit done this article. 
the new education made fully 
available for adults, and the schools 
for adults are realize and attain 
their tremendous possibilities, many 
questions must propounded, and 
adequate answers formulated. 

The evening school 
embarking upon course fraught with 
pregnant significance for the future 
our democracy. Let first make 
itself seaworthy and decide upon 


definite destination, and, having done 
both, let intelligently 
course utilize all its seamanship 
and the best instruments man’s skill 
can devise, help avoid wind and 
storm and reef, and safety reach its 
destined port. 


DEPARTMENT BOOK REVIEWS 


Fundamentals Psychology Sec- 
ondary Education. Garrison 
and Garrison. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 1936. 578 pages, plus Appen- 
dix and Index. $2.80. 


There are many contributions psy- 
chology special fields human interest 
and activity which cannot treated 
general textbook psychology. The 
authors here have brought together vast 
amount information re- 
lated particularly the field second- 
ary education. thus limiting the scope 
the problems treated they are able 
deal more fully with the psychological 
aspects this phase education. This 
should prove great service junior 
and senior high school principals and 
teachers. 

The book divided into three parts. 
Part entitled “Progress Toward Ma- 
turity,” discusses the physical, mental, 
and social development the high school 
pupil. Here are presented the salient 
facts adolescent psychology, with 
good chapter motivation. 

Part II, “The High School Subjects,” 
opens with chapter general problems 
the curriculum. Then follow chapters 
reading, English, modern languages 
and Latin, mathematics, the natural sci- 
ences, the social sciences, the practical 
arts, and the fine arts. The treatment 
each these subjects involves consid- 
eration such matters objectives, 
special developmental values, methods 
learning, factors involved learning, 
transfer values, motivation, special diffi- 
culties encountered, subject disabilities, 
sex differences, teaching problems, and 
measurements. 

Part III entitled “Personality Devel- 
opment.” treats first measurements 
general secondary education. Brief 
mention made intelligence tests and 
standardized achievement tests. The “new 
type” tests are described and evaluated. 
Then follows chapter educational 
growth which includes discussion 


retention the various subjects, the im- 
portance reviews, and the relation 
school attendance educational develop- 
ment. The closing chapters discuss atti- 
tudes and appreciations, the problem 
guidance, the psychology character, 
and personality organization. 

The authors have drawn the work 
large number investigators whom 
acknowledgment made footnote ref- 
erences the sources. the end 
each chapter are presented list 
thought problems and references for fur- 
ther reading. The book very compre- 
hensive content and admirably 
adapted for advanced course educa- 
tional psychology for those engaged 
secondary school work. 
taking general course educational 
psychology and preparing for high school 
teaching will provide material for spe- 
cial study topics particular concern 
University School Education. 

* * * 

English Vocabulary Builder. John- 
son O’Connor. Published the Human 
Engineering Laboratory, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 1937. $5.00. 


Aided the Research Corporation, the 
Education Board the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, International Business Machines, 
the Atwell Company, and Stevens Insti- 
tute, Johnson O’Connor has done several 
years research the measurement 
English vocabulary. The result has been 
some significant discoveries. “An exten- 
sive knowledge the exact meanings 
English words accompanies outstanding 
success this country more often than 
any other single characteristic which the 
Human Engineering Laboratory has been 
able isolate and measure.” This applies 
not only careers but especially school 
and college work. One’s vocabulary can 
deliberately expanded, and with such 
expansion student, for instance, like- 
achieve better school grades. Words 
are accumulated, individuals, accord- 
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ing three definite laws. Using these 
basis, Johnson O’Connor has devised, 
his “English Vocabulary Builder,” 
interesting and effective method for in- 
creasing vocabulary. 

The book includes 1118 words, order 
difficulty, discussed the light their 
origin and meaning. These words were 
used the vocabulary tests the Hu- 
man Engineering Laboratory, and have 
been studied statistically. For example, 
“daily” appears early the book, and 
unfamiliar only per cent grammar 
school pupils; while the end are such 
words “glabrous” which practically 
unknown adult readers. 

starting, according instructions, 
with those words which are the “boun- 
dary vocabulary,” child 
grown-up may progress through the book 
systematic way, thus making each 
new word, encountered, perma- 
nent and usable addition his verbal 
MACK. 

* ” 


The Road Reunion: 1865-1900. 
Paul Buck. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1937. 320 pages. $3.25. 


one’s 


Professor Buck, who associated with 
the Department History Harvard, 
has written brilliant and searching vol- 
ume this study the reconciliation 
the North and South the generation 
following the Civil War. Few treatments 
this very critical period our nation’s 
history can compare with “The Road 
Reunion” its thoroughly psychological 
and sound approach. Dr. Buck’s book 
mere factual history. The author 
transcends the recitation facts and 
events and goes interpret the social, 
economic, and cultural forces that entered 
into the process from which came the new 
pattern national unity. 

The volume opens with sketches the 


American scene after Appomattox. 
“Victory” the “boy blue” pictured 
returning victorious the mechanized 


cities and farms the powerful and tri- 
umphant North. tired the war 
and quite willing get back work 
and forget the four years agony. 
“Defeat” the “boy grey” pictured 
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wearily seeking hide himself his be- 
loved Dixie. may forgive, but whether 
will forget not another matter, 

Dr. Buck dwells length the psy- 
chology victory and that defeat, 
also dwells great detail the psy- 
chology the politician and un- 
certain terms brands the professional 
politicians for the misconceived “bloody 
shirt” campaigns and for the unwarranted 
“Reconstruction Era.” The book brings 
out very nicely the subtle effects the 
group mind. The author indicates the 
roles played the great leaders the 
period and their influence upon the men 
the North and Dixie. stresses 
the potency literature upon public 
opinion and evaluates the work the 
newspapers and the novels the day. 

look back over the years, 
becoming more and more evident that the 
War Between the States nearly broke 
our nation. Today, considering the stu- 
pidity politically-minded statesmen and 
the brutal handling defeated people, 
almost miracle that the two sec- 
tions our country have been reunited 
and welded harmonious whole. The 
years 1865-1900 saw this process taking 
place. Dr. Buck’s book brilliant one. 
From the point view the historian 
sound and complete document; 
from the point view the general 
reader compelling piece fine 
York University, Washington Square. 

* 


Plays and the Theatre. Edited 
sell Thomas. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co. Price $1.68. 


This collection plays surveys the field 
dramatic production from the time 
the Greeks the present day. The plays 
are chosen with skill. addition the 
editor has summed the characteristics 
the theatre, showing its growth and 
its universal qualities. the end the 
book brief but entirely satisfactory 
introduction the forms and techniques 
the drama. the whole, the book 
should incentive both the study 
and the production plays. 
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acknowledge receipt the following publications interest the readers 


Mention here does not preclude review this subsequent numbers 


Wagner’s Operas. Lawrence Gilman, 
Music Critic the New York Herald 
Tribune. 1937. $2.50. Farrar Rinehart, 
Inc. 


Adult Education: Dynamic for De- 
mocracy. Dorothy Hewitt, Director 
Boston Center for Adult Education, and 
Kirtley Mather, Professor Geology 
Harvard University, President, Boston 
Center for Adult 1937. $1.75. 
Appleton-Century Company. 


Construction Tests and Grading Ele- 
mentary and High School Subjects. 
Henry Daniel Rinsland, Ph.D., Professor 
School Measurements, University 
Oklahoma. Prentice-Hall, 
Ine. 


Teaching Arithmetic the Elemen- 
tary School. Volume Primary Grades. 
Robert Lee Morton, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. Silver Burdett 
Company. 


Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
John Hogg, M.A., Chairman, 
Science Department, Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, and Charles Bickel, A.M., Ph.D., 
Instructor Chemistry, Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 1937. $2.00. Oxford University 
Press. 


Everyday Things American Life, 
1607-1776. William Chauncy Lang- 
don. 1937. $3.00. Charles 
Sons. 


English You Like It. Ninth year 
and tenth year. committee De- 
partment Heads the Baltimore Public 
High Schools follows: Angela 
Broening, Ph.D., William Flagg, A.M., 
Benjamine Fleagle, A.B., Ethel Howard, 
Francis Litz, Ph.D., and Katharine 
Moog, A.B. 1937. Two volumes. Har- 
per and Brothers. 


The Book Birds. Volumes and II, 
The First Work Presenting Full Color 
All the Major Species the United States 
and Canada. Edited Gilbert Groseve- 
nor, LL.D., Litt.D., President, Na- 
tional Geographic Society, and 
Wetmore, Ph.D., D.Sc., Assistant Secretary 
the Smithsonian Institute. 
with 950 color portraits Major Allan 
group scientists. 1937. $5.00 the set. 
National Geographic Society. 


What About Survey Courses. Edited 
Lamar Johnson, Librarian and Dean 
Instruction, Stephens College. 
Henry Holt $2.85. 


School and Life. Margaret Ben- 
nett, Director Guidance, Pasadena City 
Schools, and Harold Hand, Associate 
Professor Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 1937. $1.24. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Second Latin Reader. Vin- 
cent, M.A., Lecturer Latin The Col- 
lege, Chester. 1937. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 


Story America. Ralph Volney 
Harlow, Professor American History 
School Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University. Cloth, illustrated. 
$2.20. Henry Holt and Company. 


English Action: Volume and 
Department English, Richmond Hill 
High School, New York, Y., and 
Carter, Head the Department Eng- 


lish, Indiana University. Cartoons 
Savrann. 1937. Vol. $1.16; Vol. 
II, $1.52. Heath Company. 


Free Speech and Plain Language. 
Albert Jay 1937. $3.00. William 
Morrow Company. 
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Lettering Today. 
Number The Studio. 1937. Edited 
Holme. Paper binding, $3.50; cloth, 
$4.50. The Studio Publications, Inc. 


Special Autumn 


The Horace Mann Kindergarten for 
Five-year-old Children. 
Gano Garrison, A.M., Assistant Principal 
Kindergarten, Emma Dickson Sheehy, 
A.M., Teacher Kindergarten, and Alice 
Dalgliesh, A.M., formerly Teacher Kin- 
dergarten. 1937. Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
lustrated. $1.85. 


The Civic Value Museum. 
Adam. 1937. American Association for 
Adult Education. 1937. $.75. 


The Heritage Greece and Rome. 
Wedgwood, Wimbledon High School, and 
pen and ink drawings Robinson. 
1937. Longmans, Green Co. 


First Aid Textbook. Prepared the 
American Red Cross for the instruction 
First Aid Classes. 1937. Revised with 
114 illustrations. Blakiston’s Son Co. 


Safe Living. Hippler, Director 
Child Welfare and Safety Education, 
Pasadena, California, and Helen Burr 
Durfee, Elementary Teacher, Pasadena, 
California. Under the editorial supervi- 
sion Thomas Hopkins, Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia. 
1937. 80c. Benjamin Sanborn Co. 


Current Issues Higher Education. 
Compiled and edited William Gray, 
Professor Education, The University 
Chicago. 1937. $2.00. Paper. The Uni- 
versity Chicago Press. 


Guidance for Youth. New Edition. 
Frank Davis, Ph.D., Head the De- 
partment Education, Bucknell Univer- 
sity, and Carnall Davis, M.A. 1937, 
lustrated. $1.56. Ginn Co. 


new version 
Introduc- 


Cyrano Bergerac. 
English verse Brian Hooker. 


tion and notes Hooker, A.M. 
Henry Holt Co. 


1937. 


EDUCATION FOR JANUARY, 1938 


French Commercial Correspondence 
rector Commercial Education, 
Schools Boston, and William Snow, 
A.B., Officier Publique, 
sistant Superintendent Emeritus, 
Schools Boston. 1937. $1.20. The 
Gregg Publishing Co. 


Economics: Basic Principles and Prob- 
lems. Rudolf Michels, J.D., 
Associate Professor Economics, Chair 
man Business Specialization, Hunter Col- 
lege the City New York. 1937. 
$1.60. The Gregg Publishing 


lustrated. 
Co. 


Workbook for the Development 
cents. American Book Company. 


The Speech Arts: Textbook Oral 
English. Revised Edition Alice 
Craig, The Polytechnic High School, Los 
Angeles, California. 1937. $1.72. The 
Macmillan Company. 


Omu: 


African Experiment Edu- 
tendent Education, Nigeria, British 
Hussey, G., Secretary the Na- 
tional Society. 1937. $2.00. 
Longmans, Green Co. 


Electrical Occupations For Boys. 
Lee Klinefelter, B.S., M.A. 1937. 
Dutton Co., Inc. 


$1.00. American Association for Adult 
Education. 


Junior Home Problems, Junior Foods, 
and Junior Clothing. Three volumes. 
Kate Kinyon, Director Home Eco- 
nomics the Denver Public Schools, and 
Thomas Hopkins, Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
Benjamin Sanborn Co. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. Part 
John Bunyan. Edited Jepson, 
A., Head Master the Mercer’s School, 
Holborn. 1937. cents. Longmans, 
Green Co. 


